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KAREN SIMBULAN, a full time lawyer, 
and part time writer, knows the clock is 
ticking. She hopes never to hear it say “I 
told you so.” 



PAOLO RUIZ is a glorified twenty¬ 
something who chooses to live a life 
filled with music and photographs. He’s 
an avid fan of visuals, and thinks that 
Ellen Page was more awesome during 
her days before Juno. This dude never 
leaves home without his iPod. You can 
find his works at www.paoloruiz.com 



NINA SANDEJAS started her love affair with rock 
photography using a simple instamatic camera to 
document her fashion styling work with artists 
such as Kitchie Nadal and Rivermaya, and has 
since taken photos of local and international artists 
such as Muse, Paramore, Usher, Jason Castro, 
Cobra Starship, Kanye West, Katy Perry and Ian 
Brown to name a few. She was one of the official 
photographers at this year’s SingFest in Singapore. 
Nina has a regular column in Pulp magazine called 
‘One Hip Wonder’ and also recently won an award 
for writing the song ‘Sana Ako’y Marinig’ from the 
indie film ‘Dinig Sana Kita.’ For more on Nina and 
her work, check out rosarioko.com. 



NIKI YARTE is the quintessential 
jack-of-all-trades and attention 
whore. He has dabbled in film, 
photography, and music; has made 
sporadic appearances on TV, radio 
and print; and has an account on 
practically every social networking, 
micro-blogging, and media sharing 
website. He is currently the 
copywriter for Montage Advertising, 
as well as the associate editor for 
events of NewWorlds.ph and a 
producer of www.fandom-live.com. 



RUBY BAYAN has been a freelance 
writer for more than a decade. She has 
contributed to several print publications 
in Manila, Singapore, Canada, and the US. 
Her byline can also be seen at a variety 
of online venues, such as TechRepublic. 
com, ehow.com, and Suitel01.com. Her 
range of experience spans the corporate 
world, the academe, and a variety of 
other areas, such as backpacking and 
sound editing. She’s also a consummate 
crafter and DIYer who has developed a 
compulsion for beading jewelry. Ruby’s 
handcrafted creations, written word and 
personal interests are showcased in her 
website, oursimplejoys.com. 



MIKEY “BILLYB” ABOLA is freelance 
writer, and a Rock Jock for UR105.9FM. 
He spends most of his days convinced 
bass-playing can save the world. On 
other days, he just wishes he’d start 
earning more money. He performs with 
The Purplechickens, Arigato! Hato!, 
Jeebus, Taggu nDios, and Juan Isip. 
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“I’ll be right home, honey — I’m just getting in a few extra strokes." 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 

For Those 
About to Rock 

M usic is many things: it moves the heart, enlivens the soul 
and broadens the mind. For people of all walks of life, it is 
as external a force as it is an internal one. It’s a marker of 
cultural trends and a complete social discourse in itself. At 
the same time it’s also something deepy personal and unique for each 
individual. Often, we can define the kind of people we are by the kinds 
of music we empathize the most with. From the indicators of our moods 
to the measure of what’s in and what’s hot, music is a very advanced, 
complex language that cuts across nationalities. 

This month we have our Rock the Rabbit annual music special, focusing 
on topics that touch on PLAYBOY’S love for music. Karen Simbulan, Niki 
Yarte and Mikey Abola explore historical and investigative angles for 
the music scene: the Internet, hip-hop and the evolution of broadcast 
radio DJs. Karl De Mesa gives us an excerpt from his Report from the 
Abyss, and Ruby Bayan has a solid do-it-yourself guide for assembling 
a home recording studio. Rounding things out is Yagi Olaguera’s 20 
Questions interview with musical tastemaker Toti Dalmacion. 

We haven’t forgotten our beautiful women, of course. Our cover girls, 
the appropriately named Pretty Young Thing (PYT), are our musical 
darlings for the month, along with our lovely September Playmate Rhea 
Laroza. 

And, most importantly, we have our Rock the Rabbit concert on 
September 24! Join us as we conduct our charity event at A. Venue, for 
the benefit of kidney dialysis patients. If you haven’t already gotten 
your tickets, get them now! 

All right, enough talk. On with the magazine, and on with the show! 


For comments, inquiries 
and letters to the editor 
email us at playboy@pbphil.com 


PLAYBOY Philippines will not return 
unsolicited materials. 
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DEAR PLAYBOY 



Dear PLAYBOY, 

Saw Alina Puscau in last month’s issue and I have to say 
that Brett Ratner’s one lucky SOB! She is so hot I thought 
the page would catch fire. 

~ Arny, via email 

We agree, Arny! Some people just have the luck of the 
Devil. 


eyes! Any chance you can hook me up? Kudos, guys. More 
girls like Ariane, please! 

-Lou, via email 

Thanks, Lou. We’ll send your appreciation of curvy mestizos 
to Ariane in a jiffy. Keep on the look out for upcoming 
PLAYBOY events and you might just get to meet Ariane up 
close. 


Dear PLAYBOY, 

What are you guys doing there? Have all your senses fled 
what with featuring somebody as lame as Anna Wintour? 
Real men read your mag, if you didn’t know. Why don’t 
you give us something substantial and cut out all this gay 
crap? 

- Ronald, via email 

Ronald. Thanks for the letter. Don’t worry, there’ll be lots of 
very “manly” articles in the future. Though we didn’t think 
someone as macho as you would be so easily unmanned by 
an Anna Wintour feature. 


Dear PLAYBOY, 

Just wanted to tell you that your August Playmate Ariane 
was a tasty choice. She’s perfect for the kind of women I 
like. Curvy in the right places with creamy skin. And those 


Dear PLAYBOY, 

I’m a girl who appreciates style and the story behind 
many of the movers and shakers of the local industry. So 
I was actually looking forward to reading Patis Tesoro’s 
interview in your last issue. I was surprised and very 
much disappointed that it seemed to be a hackneyed and 
downright bad question and answer that’s more fit for a 
celebrity showbiz mag. It lacks any substance. It didn’t 
really ask any of the questions people would want to read 
about. I certainly didn’t get any insight into the mind of 
this great icon. I hope you do better than this throwaway 
rubbish in the future. 

-Kat Kat, via email 

Thanks for writing, Kat Kat. We’ll certainly endeavor 
to do better and steer our features in the right direction. 
Meanwhile keep giving us feedback. 
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Playlist 

MUSIC-MOVIES %J TECH ■ LIFESTYLE 

Ah, the fruits of civilization and about a 
couple of hundred years’ of scientific trial 
and error. It’s good to be in the 21st century. 
Here’s how to live it up, Playboy-style. 
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NAS AND DAMIAN MARLEY 

DISTANT RELATIVES 


BEST COAST 

CRAZY FOR YOU 

Crazy For You is a record that is not of this era. The album seamlessly blends 
the fuzzed out wall of guitars usually found in lo-fi indie rock with the reverb- 
drenched production values of 60s surf rock. The steady backbeat provided 
by the drums along with the charming melodies also borrows heavily from 
the 60s, recalling an era in rock and rolls infancy when girl groups dominated 
the scene. What really displaces this album from the present however is its 
innocence and naivete care of Bethany Consantino’s unapologetically direct 
lyrics which are charmingly undiluted by metaphor or irony. At its best 
moments, Crazy For You takes one back to his or her teen years when nothing 
mattered except the yearning you felt for your perceived potential paramour. 


The Queens, New York native Nas has been one of the most respected 
emcees in hip-hop ever since he dropped Illmatic in 1994 while 
Jamaica’s Damian Marley has only recendy stepped out of his fathers 
shadow with his 2005 release, Welcome To Jam Rock. Though both 
of them have already made appearances on each other’s tracks, there 
was still a lot of doubt whether they could pull this album off. It’s 
one thing after all to fit your style into another person’s for a song or 
two, but it’s entirely different if you have to do it for an entire album. 
Thankfully though, the two are able to pull it off thematically by 
focusing on what they have in common, namely their shared African 
ancestry. Stylistically, both artists also meet each other halfway, 
making sure that one never oversteps the other creating a common 
sound that is unique and separate from both artists’ original work. 



Sleepwalk Circus continues the great tradition of innovation that has made 
Terno Recordings one of the country’s leading independent record labels. 
Their debut album, Great Secret Show, is a sprawling opus that fulfills on 
the promise of both the band’s name and the album’s tide. Listening to the 
album is like walking through a dream with twists and turns that you never 
really expect. “Wakewalking” is both uplifting and soothing at the same 
time with its soaring layers of guitars. “Sideshow” and “Flies are Falling” 
venture into math rock territory with its interlaced patterns of repeating 
guitars, electronic beeps and drum loops. “Part 2: For My King” and the 
tide track both flirt with downtempo beats without sounding forced or 
cliched. The word has been beaten to death over the past few years but 
epic is the only way one can describe an album as ambitious and as wide a 
scope as this. Here’s to another quality release form a label that has always 
promised to “challenge your pop sensibilities.” 
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WALL STREET: 

MONEY NEVER SLEEPS 

21 years after the original, award-winning Wall Street movie, Wall 
Street: Money Never Sleeps takes place in New York City and revolves 
around the financial crisis of 2008. Recently released from jail, Gordon 
Gekko (Michael Douglas reprising his role in the first movie) initially 
attempts to warn Wall Street of the impending stock market crash but 
no one believes him due to his dubious legal and financial reputations. 
Realizing that his life is in shambles, he tries to rebuild his relationship 
with his estranged daughter, Winnie (Carey Mulligan) with the help 
of her fiance Jacob (Shia LaBeouf). In exchange, Gekko helps Jacob 
exact revenge on the man he blames for his mentor’s death. Wall Street: 
Money Never Sleeps is the gripping sequel to the 1987 Wall Street film 
and is directed by the legendary Oliver Stone. 


THE NIGHT CHRONICLES: DEVIL 

The first installment of The Night Chronicles Trilogy deals with the 
supernatural in a modern urban society setting. Devil tells us a story of 
five individuals mysteriously trapped in an elevator on their way to work. 
After a series of weird and unfortunate supernatural events, including the 
bizarre inability of the local fire department to open the elevator, the five 
individuals begin to doubt each other thinking that one of them might be 
“the Devil”. Written by Brian Nelson and M. Night Shymalan, directed by 
brothers Drew and John Erick Dowdle, this mystery/thriller movie is for 
those looking for a little episode of fright. 


TAKERS 

Now here’s a movie we’re sure every guy will enjoy. It involves guns, money, 
an interesting storyline and a powerhouse cast! Takers is a film about a 
notorious group of criminals who consistendy pull off perfecdy executed 
bank robberies. Without traces of evidence and by laying low in between 
felonies, they always leave police and investigators puzzled. As their notoriety 
continues to grow, the group is pulled into one last lucrative job by a recently 
paroled comrade. Standing between the professional thieves and what would 
seem to be millions of dollars in pay dirt, though, is one hard-boiled detective 
who is determined to put a stop to their grand heist. But will the group 
succeed? Featuring an all-star cast which includes Matt Dillon, Paul Walker, 
Chris Brown, Hayden Christensen, Zoe Saldana, Idris Elba, Jay Hernandez, 
Michael Ealy and T.I. and is directed by John Luessenhop, Takers definitely 
won’t disappoint the typical guy. 
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ASUS! 

Gamers looking to get a stronger kick out of their laptops 
this year will be sure to appreciate Asus’ latest gaming rig. 
For those short of space — or LAN party aficionados ~ a 
gaming laptop makes a lot of sense. The G73 sports a 
1.6GHz quad-core i7-720QM processor, an ATI Mobility 
Radeon HD 5870 and upgradable memory to up to 8GB, 
making it one of the fastest gaming laptops on the market 
today. 

There’s a lot to like about the G73 in terms of looks too. 
The lid has a lovely tactile rubber finish, but the bottom 
is more low-rent. The huge touch pad is accurate, but its 
rubber buttons need quite a prod to register. There’s a full 
numeric keypad and nicely-spaced keys. You also get two 
USB ports on the left, two on the right, VGA, HDMI 
outputs and a built in Blu-ray drive. 

The downside of all this performance is mediocre battery 
life, clocking in at a litde less than 2 hours on its own. 

You don’t buy a laptop like this for working on the move, 
though, and it’s a good buy for the small flat-bound or 
travelling gamer. 



Creative HS-930i 


The Creative HS-930i headphones are designed with the iPhone in mind - they even 
picture the iPhone on the box and the inclusion of an in-line mic and a control button 
make them appear to have everything any discerning iPhone owner would need. 

The truth is, Creative comes very close to that promise. The HS-930i’s inline remote 
control and mic are small and unobtrusive. Like other iPhone-compatible remotes, there’s 
only one button. Pressing it once pauses music, pressing it twice skips forwards to the 
next track and pressing it three times skips back to the previous track. If you receive an 
incoming call, pressing the button once answers the call and automatically pauses music. It 
may seem complicated at first, but it’s a quick study. 

The downside, inevitably, is the price. At just over $100, you could easily find a much 
better pair of headphones, but the HS-930i does have an exceptional build quality and 
headset features, with Apple-compatible remote control. Looking past the slightly poor 
cable protection, there’s not much of a choice in the headphones market if you want a fully 
integrated, wired in-ear headset for your iPhone. 



KINDLE 3 

Regardless of whether you own an eReader already or prefer leafing through 
actual paper to get your reading done, the increasing demand for eBook Readers 
since the advent of Amazon’s Kindle in 2007 is a testament to its success. 

Since then, iPads and Nooks have emerged to challenge the Kindle with more 
applications, color screens and has provided overall variety for consumers, but 
the real question remains, should you be getting an eReader at all? Fast forward 
to 2010 and the new Kindle 3 aims to give you a reason to do just that. Just 
when everyone thought the only way Amazon could top its Kindle 2 was by 
adding color and touch, the new Kindle 3 proves us wrong. Like its WiFi-only 
sibling, the Kindle 3 comes with a more compact form factor and ergonomic 
button placement, faster page turns, sharper and changeable fonts, bigger 
memory, improved PDF, better accessibility and up to a month’s worth of 
battery life. 

Amazon’s decision to not add a touchscreen and color support to give the Kindle 
3 better readability is quite laudable. Without any argument, Kindle 3 is easily 
the eReader that still provides the most value for your money. 
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After 12 long years of fierce anticipation, Starcraft Z has finally 
arrived. While some sequels radically reinvent what has come 
before and others simply buff up a formula that already soars, 
Starcraft II: Wmgs of Liberty chose to do both and succeeded. 

The sheer amount of fresh ideas and exciting game play 
mechanics makes this a top contender for the best real-time 
strategy sequel of all time. The package delivers more than simple 
fun—it serves up incredible amounts of variety, from the cinematic 
and multifaceted campaign to the competitive and tighdy 
balanced multiplayer. 

You might scoff at the high price at first, but the exceptionally 
high-quality production value of the game is evident from the get- 
go. With over 12 hours of campaign game play, the single player 
experience alone is worth the price tag. Starcraft II is the natural 
next step for the series: it both embraces and updates the core 
components that made the first game a huge hit while layering 
on important features that give the game endless replay value, 
both online and off. This is one of the finest real-time strategy 
games in years, and whether you’re new to the genre or have 
been studying Protoss build orders for the past decade, there’s 
something here for everyone. 
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NEED FOR SPEED: WORLD (PC) 


Racing junkies the world over need not fret for their so-called “genre-in-decline”. Racing 
games are here to stay with tides like Split/Second and Blur trailblazing the way with new and 
innovative gaming experiences, the latest of which is being delivered by one it’s most respected 
and seasoned franchises. Need for Speed World is the first massively-multiplayer racing game 
in the NFS series. The game lets you race with your friends online or compete against them 
and thousands of other racers in a free roam NFS universe. 

Developed by FA’s Black Box and Singapore studios, Need For Speed World boasts a huge 
persistent game world to explore (over 100 miles of streets, highways and alleys). Despite 
being free-to-play, the game has the same high production value players have come to expect 
of the franchise. However, the game is hardly perfect. If you’re a NFS fan, there’s very little 
here that you haven’t already seen before with just a few added game modes and a heavy level 
grinding mechanic built in. Naturally, the game shines when played with friends, so I wouldn’t 
recommend this title if you’re planning on racing solo. 



DEATHSPANK 

(XBLA, PS3 NETWORK) 

Fans of Ron Gilbert (of Monkey Island fame) will be 
glad to hear Death Spank delivers the same kind of 
humor and dialogue options we’ve all come to know 
and love, coupled with smooth, balanced “Diablo- 
esque” gameplay and a whopping 8-12 hours of game 
time. 



LIMBO(xbla) 


A minimalist platform game from Playdead 
Studios, players take control of a nameless boy in a 
monochromatic puzzle solving world filled with deadly 
traps and an unmistakably noir vibe. The game excels 
at putting the player in a constant state of unease and 
concern for the boy, who is just as fragile as he sounds, 
and getting him through Limbo with little more than a 
“jump” button is disturbingly addictive. 
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ONE TOOL TO RULE 




THEM ALL 


One of the most problematic 
things about maintaining as bicycle 
is that you need to have a large 
variety of tools. Your ride may be 
a technological marvel of simple 
machines, but without the right 
tools to take care of every possible 
bolt, screw and spoke size, the 
whole thing can be hard to keep 
together. The Topeak ALiEN DX 
is the answer to this problem. This 
fold-out multitool has 27 different 
tools: a variety of wrenches and 
screwdrivers, along with pliers, a 
chain tool, a knife, and even a botde 
opener. If you’re expecting to be out 
and away from your garage and its 
selection of tools, the ALiEN DX is 
exacdy what you need to be carrying 
with you, strapped to your bike’s 
frame. It’s a litde on the chunky 
side, but all in all very compact 
considering what you get in one 
convenient package 


A CUT ABOVE 
THE REST 

There are knives, and there 
are knives, but only a few are 
truly remarkable in terms of 
combining clean form and 
solid function. For those 
who love fixed-blade utility 
affairs (as opposed to folding 
blades), you need look no 
further than the Metolius 
Fixed Blade. From its glass- 
filled nylon handle to its 
3.75” stainless steel blade, 
the knife is clearly meant 
to be rugged, practical, and 
very good at what it does. It 
is an excellent companion 
for campers, thanks to 
its extremely sharp edge 
and virtually unbreakable 
construction. It can also be 
held a little higher up the 
blade thanks to its extra 
finger hold and thumb 
rest, if you need to do fine 
cutting jobs. The Metolius is 
available from GeberGear for 
approximately $50 


INTO THE ABYSS 

Divers get some love from one of the industry leaders 
of utility gear in the form of the Dive Master 500 Black 
Ice Chrono: a stark orange wristwatch with a depth 
resistance higher than anyone has ever gone. It can go 
as deep as 1,650 feet, while the deepest record set by 
a human is only a little above a thousand feet. As is 
standard issue with diver’s watches, it has a rotating bezel 
for marking off time, along with the usual luminous 
display components. The bright orange may seem like 
a bit much, but you’ll appreciate it when you’re down in 
the depths with barely any sort of light. In a pinch, your 
dive partner will most likely spot you from a distance 
exacdy because of this color. If you’re going deep, this is 
one accessory you’ll want with you on the trip. 
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“J don't have a thing to wear tonight, so come on over...!” 
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I know that the phrase “chasing the 
dragon” means doing cocaine, but I recently 
overheard someone say something about 
“chasing the white dragon.” Are they one 
and the same? 

—Jade, via email 

No, they’re two different terms. While 
you were right about the first one 
regarding the nasal inhalation of cocaine 
the second one refers to crystal meth or 
met amphetamine. You may know it by 
its local street name: shabu. 

“Chasing the white dragon” 
specifically refers to the smoking meth. 
What users usually do is vaporize the 
crystals and then inhale the resulting 
fumes, as opposed to burning it to inhale 
the resulting smoke. Glass pipes made 
from blown Pyrex tubes, light bulbs, or 
on aluminum foil heated underneath by 
a flame can be used for this. 

Chronic, long-time abusers report 
lung damage with prolonged smoking. 
Other popular methods of abusing meth 
include injecting it into the bloodstream 
(also known as slamming, banging, 
shooting up or mainlining) and insufflation 
(also known as snorting—where the abuser 
crushes the methamphetamine into a fine 
powder and then sharply inhales it). Then 
there’s the suppository method. But you 
don’t want to go there. Seriously. 


I’m currently trying to learn drums 
and having a hard time of it. I know I 
should just dig into it and practice but 
I’m thinking some divine intervention 
wouldn’t hurt when you put it on the 
pile. Any advice? 

—Da Boy, via email 

We’re glad you’ve decided to pound the 
skins. With regards to drummers and 
divinities you may want to look into 
Haitian voodoo drumming. You see, in 
voodoo, ceremonies and drumming have 
an inextricable bond. 

Spiritual possession by a variety of 
gods (called Loasj plays a major role in 
voodoo practice. Through singing, dancing, 
and the music of the drums, the Loas are 
called upon to “ride” the priests. The Loas 
are divided into several families of spirits 
called Nanchons (from the Trench nations), 
classified depending on their function. 
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In turn, each Nanchon has specific rites, 
rhythms, drumming patterns and even 
tailor-made drums called Batterie. 

So, depending on the type of music 
you play you may want to “pray” to any 
of the following Loas. 

KONGO - These spirits are gracious, 
and enjoy song and dance. Music played 
for the Kongo spirit family is very popular 
in secular, mostly rural settings. Best if you 
play pop, country or any type of blues. 

GHEDE - This family is composed of 
spirits of eroticism and death. They are 
represented by figures in black with white 
faces. Ghede’s spirits are also tricksters, in 
fact the most famous Loa is Baron Samedi 
- this tall, black man with a macabre style 
who’s obscene and lives in cemeteries. Best 
of you play hard rock, grunge, alternative 
or any kind of heavy metal. 


I’ve been hearing this high-pitched, 
whining sound every time I come out 


of a club or bar where I went to hear 
a band play. It usually goes away after 
a few minutes but for the past few 
days I’ve been hearing it even when 
everything quiet at home or the office. 
Do you think this might be something 
serious? 

—Arn Arn, via email 

It sounds like you’ve got serious symptoms 
of tinnitus; an injury to the ear drum 
from loud noises. Go seek medical help 
immediately. 


Something on your mind? The PLAYBOY 
Advisor answers your questions about life, love, 
the pursuit of happiness and most anything 
in between. Tell us who you are and where 
you’re from, and what’s been nagging at you. 
Email us at theadvisor@pbphiI.com, and we’ll 
publish the questions we find most interesting. 
PLAYBOY reserves the right to edit material 
for brevity and clarity. The most interesting 
question of the month gets the sender a free 
beer (or equivalent non-alcoholic beverage, 
for you non-drinkers) with the editorial team! 
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THE DAY THE MUSIC DIED 


BYYAGI olaguera 


“It will be only a matter of time - MONTHS rather 

THAN YEARS - BEFORE THE MUSIC BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENT 

COMPLETELY FOLDS.” 


S o spoke Radiohead frontman Thom Yorke during an 
interview for a textbook about political involvement. He 
further advised younger musicians to not involve themselves 
with the record industry because it was, as he said in his 
own words, "a sinking ship." 

As pessimistic as Yorke's view on the situation is, anyone who's 
vaguely familiar with what's been happening in the music industry 
over the past decade will probably echo Yorke's sentiments. The 
advent of music downloads and MP3's around a decade ago have 
greatly damaged the music industry's record sales. The week of 
August 8 th to August 14 th of this year yielded the lowest sales ever of 
any week since the Nielsen SoundScan rating system was introduced 
in the United States in 1992. Only 4,950,000 records were sold 
and it was only the second time ever that album sales dipped 
below 5,000,000. The only other time sales have dipped below the 
5,000,000 mark was in May of this year. To give you an idea of how 
bad that is, N*Sync's No Strings Attached album sold almost half 
that much during its first week alone. 

The way people have consumed music 
has changed much faster during the past 
decade than any other time in history. Just 
ten years ago, it was unimaginable for 
anyone to bring their entire music collections 
in their pockets. MP3's first became available 
for download through MIRC chat rooms 
during the close of the century. As the 
Internet became faster, file-sharing 
programs like Napster made it 
easier for individual songs to 
be downloaded. Faster internet 
speeds then resulted in Bit Torrent 
and sites like Mediafire which 
allowed much faster sharing among 
internet users. It's gotten so bad 
that people can often get "leaks" of 
an album days or even weeks before it's 
released in the legal market. 

The local market hasn't been spared from 
this. Local music labels are no longer willing to risk 
signing new or innovative artists, opting instead 
to release only music from artists that are sure 
to sell. In our "20 Questions" department. 


local independent record label owner, Toti Dalmacion revealed that 
Bipolar, the second album from his band UpDharmaDown has sold 
fewer copies than their debut album in spite of the quality of the 
material. 

The demise of the music industry can also be seen in the 
declining number of actual physical record stores. Tower Records 
in the United States has pretty much collapsed and the same 
thing can be said of Music One locally. The local music stores 
that are still afloat are still alive mostly because of the peripherals 
that they sell. 

Interestingly enough, it's not the first time that the music was 
supposedly about to die. The same thing was said when tapes started 
to come along and ironically enough the birth of the recording 
industry actually meant the near extinction of a pre-existing platform. 
Before the phonograph was invented, the music industry made most 
of its money through selling sheet music. People would buy sheet 
music to play them on their pianos. At its peak before the turn of 
the last century, popular songs would actually sell millions of 
copies. This entire industry was pretty much destroyed once 
the phonograph was invented and recorded music was sold. 

We seem to be at a similar phase 
in the way people consume music. As 
usual, technology is the catalyst for this 
change. More specifically, the Internet 
has completely changed the game, 
allowing people to download, share 
and consume music in speeds that 
are steadily increasing. As much as 
the old record industry is holding on 
to the way things used to be done, 
it will be only a matter of time 
before the old way of selling 
and consuming music goes 
the way of near-extinction the 
way sheet music did. The 
fact of the matter is that 
the business of selling 
record just can't keep 
up with the technology 
that's out there. 

Some artists 
have chosen to eschew 
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record sales partially or even completely. 

Yorke's own band Radiohead offered 
their seventh record. In Rainbows for 
download on the Internet way before its 
physical release. In a revolutionary move, 
they allowed the user to download the 
album for any price at all. You could even 
choose not to pay for it if you wanted to. 

Trent Reznor, the brains behind Nine Inch 
Nails, took it a step further by offering his 
last few albums completely free and he 
even allowed the users to choose what 
format they could download it in. They of 
course released physical copies of their 
albums but they understood that these 
physical copies were more for the collectors and true fans than 
anything. Reznor even advised his fans to just give back to the 
artists by going to their shows and buying merchandise. 

Record labels have also reacted to this in their own way by 
actually creating this thing called 360 deals. As opposed to the 
old way of doing things wherein record labels were only involved 
with releasing and promoting a band's album, 360 deals basically 
involve all of possible sources of income that an artist can get. 
They will, for example, give an artist an advance and the record 
company recoups these expenses by taking a cut out of all of an 
artist's possible streams of income including merchandise and 
tours. A diverse set of top selling artists from Robbie Williams, to 
Madonna, to Jay-Z, to Korn, have recently signed up for these kinds 
of deals. 

While touring and selling merchandise might actually be a 
good thing for bands that have already made their mark in the 
industry like all of the artists mentioned above, the same thing is 
not true for the artists who are just starting out. Record labels have 
actually argued that the death of the industry actually means the 
death of the emerging artist. It makes sense that Nine Inch Nails 
makes money by selling shirts but who's going to buy your shirts 
if nobody even knows you just yet. Plus it's also the years that 
the record company has spent on promotions that have allowed 
those two bands to get so big in the first place. With no chance 
of being signed thanks to the dwindling market, what chance 
do newer artist have against some of the ones that are already 
established? 

There are no clear cut answers yet but we are at the cusp 
of something entirely different. Not only is the way we consume 
music changing but so is the way we make music. Where it once 
took thousands of pesos just to record a single song, you now have 


songs that you can record for really cheap 
using home software. In spite of the fact 
that there are less records being sold at 
present, there are actually more artists 
out there putting their music out on the 
Internet than there have ever been. All 
one needs to do is go on the Internet to 
find them. 

At the same interview we quoted 
from Thom Yorke at the beginning of the 
article, he said that we'd all be much 
better off once the music industry dies. 
While it's easy to dismiss what Yorke 
says since he has already made millions 
of dollars from the music business, he 
might have a point in there somewhere. If we look at history, 
technology has always dictated the course of the market. In any 
industry, those who have resisted change are the ones who fall to 
the wayside eventually. Those that adapt to the changes are the 
ones that survive. 

While many of us still cling to the nostalgia of physical 
CD's, cassettes and LP's, there's also an entirely new generation 
emerging that grew up on MP3's and the Internet. We 
underestimate what changes they can create. As it is, the amount 
of recorded material these younger artists are able to create with 
just their home computers and a halfway-decent microphone is 
already astounding. They can also distribute music much quicker 
thanks to the Internet and file sharing. Six the Northstar, a local 
independent hip-hop musician has put up his debut EP for free 
download on the Internet and many artists are actually following 
suit. So if the music industry is dying why is there such a wealth of 
music floating around in the Internet? 

Any prophecy of the death of music is greatly exaggerated 
because while on one end it does look like a sinking ship, at the 
end of the tunnel is a vast resource of untapped opportunities that 
none of us can yet comprehend. New business models haven't 
been developed in order to accommodate the technology we have 
at present. Yes, the music industry as we know it might be on the 
very verge of collapse but not enough people are talking about 
what will eventually come to fill that void. The onus is probably 
on the next generation to figure that out. I, for one, am looking 
forward to finding out what happens next. 


o 
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THE PLAYBOY FORUM 


Any prophecy 

OF THE DEATH OF MUSIC 
IS GREATLY EXAGGERATED 
BECAUSE WHILE ON ONE END IT 
DOES LOOK LIKE 
A SINKING SHIP, AT THE END 
OF THE TUNNEL IS AVAST 
RESOURCE OF UNTAPPED 
OPPORTUNITIES TEEAT NONE 
OF US CAN YET COMPREHEND. 


WHY THE FORUM MATTERS 

First appearing in the US edition’s July 1963 issue, PLAYBOY Forum is a section that has always been about openness and interactivity, 
and fostering an impassioned back-and-forth discussion with our readers. From the start it has served as a colloquium between editors 
and readers on matters of freedom of speech and sexual rights (for more on this, see the Forum in our December 2008 issue). Today, 
the Forum serves as the policy nexus for the magazine, hitting upon a wide range of topics and considerations, and as a place to 
highlight the intersection of the PLAYBOY Philosophy (also explored in our December issue) with the nuts and bolts of the world around 
us. We welcome all who wish to have their opinions on the Forum topic of the month published to send their thoughts to playboy@pbphil. 
com with the subject “FORUM.” 
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Proverbs 
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Rolling Thunder - PLAYBOY’S Car Audio Guide 

By Marvin Covar 


W hether we admit it or not, we all skip to some 
form of beat. Rhythm plays an all too silent 
and yet all too loud part in our daily lives. We 
dance in an uproar of joy or quietly waltz to a 
string of misfortunes. In any case, music has always been 
there to highlight and accentuate the most important events 
in our lives. Silence may be golden, but music is the stuff 
legends are made of. The squeal of the treble and the thump 
of the bass dictate the pace as we travel in the rat race. It 
is impossible to have lived a life without hearing music 
at one point or another, especially if you’ve ever lived in 
a metropolitan area. If so, then you must be familiar with 
cars blasting their favorite tunes as they pass you by. These 
mobile jukeboxes are the perfect combination of beauty and 
ferocity, making their wolf howls as beautiful and serene, as 
fearsome and awe-inspiring as they look. 

Now, taking the time and money to invest in a good 
sound system for your car can be a tedious and wallet¬ 
thinning task, but the rewards are well worth it. There’s 
nothing quite like having an accompanying soundtrack to go 
along with your bad-ass ride while cruising down the lane. 
The music heightens one’s experience with one’s car and 
intensifies the overall theme that you and your ride try to 
emulate and perpetuate. All you need is some money, time 
and the right attitude and willingness to put in the work 
needed. We here at PLAYBOY and Gearbox will provide the 
information to make your car sound as awesome as it looks. 

First, let’s have a brief history of car audio. The first car 
radios came about in the 1930s via the Galvin Manufacturing 
System, which came in the form of the Motorola model 5T71. 
These sold at around 130 dollars a pop, and were a very 
popular item for car drivers. In the 1950s, the seek function 
which is used to skip between radio stations, was introduced 
to automobiles by the Ford Corporation. These were called 
“Town & Country” radios since they used a pair of switches 
marked “Town” and “Country.” The Town button when 
pushed activated a motor to rotate the tuning mechanism 
while the receiver sensitivity was reduced so that only local 
signals would be received. When a station was tuned, the 
motor stopped. The Country button had virtually the same 
effect except that full sensitivity was enabled so that the 
very next available station would be selected. Pressing a foot 
switch on the driver’s floor up to the left where the “dead 
pedal” is located on modern cars would reactivate the Seek at 
whatever sensitivity was last selected. 

The 1960s allowed the output stage to change to a 
transistor. Technological advancements allowed 45 rpm disc 
players to be built in some Chryslers from as early as 1956. 
Tape players soon followed, and were modified in 1964 
when the compact cassette was introduced. Enthusiasts soon 
began fitting audio amplifiers into their systems which ran 


on 12 volts. When the 80s came, Zed Audio founder Steven 
Mantz became the first to include a 200 watt per channel 
car amplifier. At first, speakers from the home audio and 
professional systems were simply installed into vehicles 
but were not well suited to the extremes of temperature 
and vibration which come naturally with cars. Different 
manufacturing techniques and different materials were used 
adapt to these conditions. 

Now that we’ve covered a bit of the history, let’s proceed 
to the parts of an actual car audio system. The first and most 
important part of the package is the head unit. This is used to 
provide a signal to your amplifiers and if you use a poor one, 
no matter how good your equipment down the line is, you will 
be stuck with low quality sound. You should get a head unit 
that you’re comfortable using since the head is the part that 
you’re going to be playing and interacting with. Look at a head 
unit in a store and try using it for awhile so you can get the feel 
of it. Flip through radio stations and tracks on a CD to see if 
it is quick and easy and suited to your preferences. Make sure 
that you’re able to interact with it while you’re on the road; 
otherwise it’s pretty much useless to you. A lot of models in 
the same price range are similar in features and sound quality, 
so the difference maker will be in how easy it is to use for you. 

Even though it isn’t advisable to use the built-in power 
of a head unit, sometimes it is necessary. The power 
specifications given by most manufacturers for head units 
are not accurate. They oftentimes use confusing terminology 
like “music power” or “peak power.” These have little real 
meaning because there really is no standard definition 
of those terms; they’re just nonsense they like to throw 
at you to make them sound like they know what they’re 
talking about. However, if the power is quoted in “RMS” 
then it is pretty accurate. It doesn’t end there, though. Often 
manufacturers will quote power as “30watts x 4 RMS” which 
actually means that all 4 channels can produce 30watts rms 
at the same time instead of what you might think as 30 watts 
multiplied four times. Some manufacturers are better than 
others about giving accurate specifications and a few models 
are available with sophisticated power supplies which have 
higher power output but these are very expensive and should 
be avoided if you’re on a tight budget. 

Next up are amplifiers, which make the head unit’s signal 
more powerful in order to drive the speakers. Your amplifier 
takes the signal from your head unit and makes it large 
enough to be able to drive your speakers. It isn’t necessarily 
imperative that you use separate amps for both high and low 
frequencies but it is recommended. Using one amp for all 
frequencies won’t let you adjust the levels among different 
frequency ranges as easily as you can adjust outputs of 
separate amps. Most people start their system with an 
amplifier for the low frequencies and use their head unit’s 
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The music heightens one’s 
experience with one’s car and 
intensifies the overall theme that you 
and your ride try to emulate 
and perpetuate. 


built-in power to drive the higher frequency speakers. While 
this is adequate, the built-in power in a head unit is usually 
not adequate enough for high volume listening and is more 
often than not derisory for the discerning ear. 

Equalizers give you the opportunity to tune your system 
according to your tastes while crossovers on the other 
hand divide the range of sound enabling you to use special 
speakers for each range. It is almost impossible to get 
speakers to sound exactly the way you want, but getting an 
equalizer and a crossover will cut it pretty damn close. An 
equalizer lets you boost or cut certain frequency ranges to 
tailor the overall sound to whatever you desire although in 
a multiple speaker system things are even more complex 
because the different drivers interact with each other. 

The most common types of electronic crossovers are two- 
way or three-way. A two-way crossover divides the frequency 
range in half at some cutoff frequency while a three-way 
crossover divides it; you guessed it, in thirds. Signals below the 
cutoff frequency are routed to a low pass pre-amp output while 
the rest are driven to a high pass output. These outputs should 
be connected to amps to dedicate those amps to producing 
only those frequency ranges. A three-way crossover is pretty 
much the same except it splits the signal into three parts. 

Electronic or active crossovers on the other hand act on pre¬ 
amp level signals, using the pre-amp level output of your head 
unit as input and their outputs go to your amp or amps if you 
have more than one. This keeps the amp from trying to amplify 
frequencies that you do not want such as high frequencies for a 
sub amp. A passive crossover acts on the signals after they have 
been amplified. They are connected between the amp and the 
speakers. These are usually simple high pass or low pass units. 
Also called bass blockers, you use a low pass crossover with a 
woofer so it only plays the bass or “lows.” 

Last but certainly not least, we have the speakers. These 
are the last link and arguably the most important component 
in the quality of sound you actually hear. Speakers are 
considered by most to be the most integral part of your 
car audio system. Don’t be afraid to shell out a bit of extra 


money on these; skimp here and even the best head units 
and amplifiers will sound bad. 

There are a wide range of different speakers available. A 
single speaker isn’t ideal but can reproduce the full range 
of sounds if you’re on a very tight budget. Keep in mind 
though that if the speaker is too large it will have problems 
reproducing high frequencies which require rapid movement 
of the speaker. However if too small it will have problems 
reproducing low frequencies which require large amounts of 
air to be moved. Since a single speaker cannot reproduce all 
sounds accurately, multiple speakers are needed, each used 
to reproduce sound in the frequency range it was designed 
for. A tweeter reproduces high frequencies generally above 
2 kHz. They are small and lightweight so they can respond 
quickly and also use very little power. Woofers require large 
amounts of power to really move air. Meant to produce 
sound at frequencies below 250 Hz and often just below 
100 Hz, a woofer must move large amounts of air. They 
are usually large with typical sizes of 10”, 12”, 15” and 18” 
while tweeters are usually very small ranging in size from 
1/2” to 2” in size. On average, tweeters larger than 1” in size 
don’t respond quickly enough to sound good and are too 
directional. In between the two are midrange speakers that 
handle the frequencies between the woofers and tweeters. 
Further division can be done but just complicates the 
crossover which must separate the full audio signal into 
multiple parts for each speaker. Now that we’ve covered the 
basic parts, let’s go to the basic installation. 

This will help you install your car stereo. You can always 
pay someone to install your system but if you have the 
time and patience then this is what you’re going to want to 
do. You’re going to need some wire cutters, a screwdriver 
set, some electrical tape and wire strippers. First, you’re 
going to have to remove the old car stereo. Disconnect the 
negative cable from your car battery. Leaving this on can 
cause problems, so you’re going to want to leave them off 
while you install your stereo. Remove the dash panel that 
covers your stereo, unscrew and slide out your old head unit. 
There’s either a single plug with a lot of wires or a bunch of 
individual wires. If it’s the latter, don’t yank them out yet so 
that you don’t end up confused. Connect the positive wire 
to the positive connector then connect the negative wire to 
the negative one. If there is only one wire oozing out of the 
speakers then the speakers are most probably grounded 
at the chassis which will require you to install new wiring. 
Next, connect the ground wire of the stereo to a bolt or screw 
near the dash where radio is mounted. You’re going to want 
to make sure that the wire is attached to metal instead of 
plastic or fiberglass. After that, connect the twelve constant 
and ignition power wires to the new stereo. Consult your 
stereo’s manual to be sure you put these in the right places. 

Then, slide your new stereo inside the mounting bracket 
that it came with. Plug the harness connector into the back 
of your stereo. Plug in the antenna and the power antenna if 
you have one. Slowly slide your new car stereo head into the 
slot. You’re also going to want to test it first before screwing 
it in place. Now you’re ready to reconnect the negative cable 
of your car to the battery and screw the stereo in place and 
replace the dash cover back on. 

So there you have it, you’ve just installed your new stereo. 
Now you can travel with confidence that your car audio is going 
to be cool enough for other people outside your car to listen to. 
Go ahead, turn the volume up, your song is coming on. 

H 
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he time it takes to go from 
being girl to young woman 
is sometimes the same blink 
of an eye that makes her go 
from a listening fare of Super 
Junior to Lady Gaga. There is 
something in biological change that resonates 
with music and an intelligence that seeks out its 
own level. 


There is a Darwinian dynamic at work in the 
revolving door of mainstream music. It’s true 
that pop indeed eats itself. It’s also equally true 
that from out of this self-devouring impulse is 
the mechanism of evolution. 


Somehow, the more things repeat themselves, 
the iterations just get better. Nichole Enriquez, 
Dani Soan, Ava Jugueta, better known as R&B pop 
group PYT (Pretty Young Thing) are of the same 
opinion. 

“For me the global atmosphere of pop music has 
been lately losing its feel and soul,” says Dani, 
the dusky, sable hot, beauty of the trio. “I’m big 
on lyrics and these days I don’t see any depth to 
a lot of them. It’s like this 3D movies trend. Hindi 
naman kailangan mag-3D nung movie in any 
sense but they do it for additional points.” 

Nichole, the charmer with the Lolita-glint in her 
eye, essays: “Parang yung songs these days hindi 
na sila sincere. I’m a very old school kind of 
person when it comes to listening to music. I still 
like jazz and classic rock. Dati mas may lalim 
talaga yung lyrics, unlike now basta makagawa 
lang ata ng kanta okay na.” 

Pretty Young Thing started back in 2008 as a girl 
group looking for young women who could sing 
and dance in furtherance of a sound that harked 
to Destiny’s Child and the awesomely intense 
rhythm and blues fuelled by female attitude that 
was its foundation. 


When they settled on their current line-up the 
group’s management put them into musical and 
choreographic boot camp for a year to hone their 
talents to the next level and smooth out any 
sharp edges. Right now the girls are so fit for 
the stage that they can do three sets a night for 
certain bar tours. That’s 30 songs. A huge feat for 
any kind of live act. 

PYT has since branched out to a larger palette 
of hip-hop, dance, soul and power ballads. With 
a full-length debut album produced by industry 
veteran Francis “Kiko” Salazar currently being 
mastered (and released within 2010) and the 
self—titled single currently burning the airwaves 
it looks like PYT are off to a great start. 

By the time you read this they’ll likely be at 
Papua New Guinea winning hearts and minds. 
Soon enough they’ll also be gearing for a multi¬ 
state tour of the United States. 









Ava, the gorgeous mestiza whose a dead-ringer for 
either Kim Chiu or Dita Von Teese in the right illumination, 
explains that PYT expanding into soul and ballad music 
is a great thing. Especially since it’s her comfort zone as 
a vocalist. “I’m really mostly into ballads,” she says, her 
heavy lashes creating a bashfulness out of every wink. “I 
really like to listen to soul music as well. Ma-emote ako na 
tao eh.” 

Nichole, meanwhile, claims she’s the “rocker chick of the 
group” what with her affection for Guns ' N’ Roses and 
other classic rock acts. “My dad was a radio DJ and I got 
influenced by him a lot,” she smiles, adding that she’d 
eventually like to finish her education course in due time 
and get down to shaping the minds of the next generation. 

Dani’s first love, this former ramp model and journalist 
confesses, is hip-hop. “It’s the genre I fell in love with. I 
like stuff that’s a bit below the radar like Talib {Kweli} and 
Common. I like intelligent rap. I’m into the local hip-hop 
community, too.” 

By far the most thoughtfully articulate of the trio, Dani 
dreams of one day becoming a popular TV host. But right 
now she’s loving every minute of being in her first band. 
“It’s such an experience,” she gushes, adding that doing 
what you love can only be topped by getting props for 
being a performer first, and a pretty face second: “I’m 
proud that we represent ourselves really as performance 
artists foremost.” 
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igh-tech gadgets and gizmos allow 
us to not only work from home but 
also play at home. For many of 
today's musicians, broadcasters and 
audio-visual artists, the line between work 
and play is non-existent; putting that creative 
mindset in a home environment makes it the 
dream scenario. That's why you — musician, 
broadcaster, audio-visual artist — want your 
very own home recording studio, or HRS. 

Easier said than done, though. Building a 
recording studio in your place of residence is 
a major endeavor that requires considerable 
planning and foresight. Budget, logistics, 
equipment and operations are the top-level 
concerns. How do you get a handle on the 
whole picture? No need to reinvent — let's 
grab ideas from those who're already living 
the dream. 

START WITH A MISSION 

Square one is always the mission statement. 
Define your primary purpose. Everything will 
hinge on it. All our experts concur. 

Kevin Dolorico (http://technomaster.com/) is 
a technology specialist, recording engineer 
and musician living in an apartment at the 
Murray Hill area in Manhattan, New York. 


“NOW THAT PRODUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY IS AVAILABLE 
TO ANYONE WITH A LAPTOP, 
YOU CAN DO THINGS THAT 
A DECADE AGO WOULD’VE 
REQUIRED THOUSANDS OF 

POUNDS’ WORTH OF GEAR.” 

- . ■ 

-NIGEL GODRICH 


With floor space at a premium, his home 
studio is custom-built inside a 4"x6'' closet. 
He says, "It's important to try to define early 
what your objective is in putting together 
your own HRS — whether it's a place to jam 
with others, to sketch out new ideas, to make 
official recordings, or to mix-down. In reality, 
your needs will evolve over time but you need 
to define a starting point." 

Danee Samonte (radio name Steve Oneal; 
http://steveoneal.blogspot.com/) built his 
first home studio at Balete Drive in the 
70s. He moved to Makati in 1980 and 
built Soundtrack Audio Video Studios at 
his house in Santillan Street. As a concert 
promoter, he uses his video studio to produce 
TV commercials, AVPs and music videos. 
Danee advises planning with a purpose too. 
"Every person's need is unique and will be 
dependent on what the main purpose is. If 
it's just for voicing or mixing, then the space 
requirement and sound proof requirement 
is minimal. When the purpose is to record 
live band music, it gets complicated — bigger 
space, good soundproofing, professional 
microphones, etc." 

Joon Guillen (http://modulogeek.com) has his 
HRS on a huge worktable in the living room 
of his Hongkong flat. He records, samples. 


mixes and experiments on vocals and music; 
electronic music is his thing. He suggests 
defining a purpose that focuses on the 
message. "A well-established purpose helps. 

If you are a song writer and/or musician who 
wants to showcase your music, don't obsess 
too much about sound quality. Sure the 
acoustics in your room isn't that good, your 
mic picks up the sound of children playing 
outside as you record your vocals. That's 
fine — you can even use it to your advantage 
sometimes. The important thing is to get your 
message across." 

Mike Llamas (radio name Stoney Burke; 
http://www.stoneyburke.com), records his 
2-hour weekly shows from his living room 
in Orlando, Florida. He sends the shows to 
the technicians at RJUR in Makati for airing 
over 105.9FM. Mike speaks from experience: 
"Before you invest in an HRS, be sure you 
are clear on its purpose. In my case, I started 
from scratch, and because I had a specific 
objective, I built my studio with only the 
essentials to achieve the task." 


BEG, STEAL OR BORROW 

The big question now is "How much will 
this cost me?" The answer, as usual, is "It 


depends." The trick is to sync your budget 
with your purpose. What will you need 
to achieve your objective? Unless you're 
someone who just has to nod to build a 
studio extension to the house or buy off the 
biggest music store in the country, Danee 
and Joon have four words for you: "Start 
small; buy used." 

Danee shares how he did it. "As my budget 
was limited back then, I scoured flea markets 
in Southern California for gear whenever 
I visited the US. I've been so lucky to find 
lots of gear at unbelievable prices. When I 
started making income, I bought gear from 
Coast Recording on Santa Monica Blvd in 
Hollywood. There were no actual dealers or 
resellers in the Philippines for audio or video 
equipment until the early 90s. Nowadays, 
most software for recording is available either 
from authorized dealers or from your friendly 
"importers" in Greenhills or Makati Cinema 
Square." 

Kevin in Manhattan gives this advice: "Buy 
used! When available, check for music gear 
you need used on craigslist.org — in my case 
the local NYC music instruments for sale 
section is extremely active — you can get 
some incredible bargains on great hardware. 
In the event you don't like something, you 
can resell it for no loss — and in many cases, 
profit! This lets you experiment with your set 
up with minimal risk and investment." 

"Do your homework; know your options," 
is Mike's mantra. "There's always a 
cheaper option to acquiring brand new 
gear. Remember to consider warranties 
and insurance coverage, which could 
become complicated with previously-owned 
equipment." Something to bear in mind. 

PREP THE DIGS 

Investing in an HRS may focus mainly 
on the gear, but a concurrent matter of 
consequence is the place to fire up that gear. 
With your purpose and budget at the core 
of your plan, determine the best place in the 
house for your studio. Here are some issues 
to consider: 

* Ergonomics. A good HRS layout is 
efficient, ergonomic and comfortable. 

If you have to spend hours speaking 
into a microphone, recording mixes or 
creating music, your worktables, chairs 
and paraphernalia should never bear 
down on your creative process. Everything 



you require to complete your task must 
be within easy reach. Mike said, "I kept 
moving my HRS components around until I 
found the best layout where my mouth and 
my arms don't trip over each other as I cue 
the music." 

* Sound integrity. "One perennial problem 
in constructing studios is soundproofing," 
according to Danee. "Every building has its 
own character; therefore, it has to be tailor- 
made or customized." Kevin, on the other 
hand, uses a closet as a recording booth 
and "a separate matching large closet to 
act as a make-shift sound booth, complete 
with my wife's clothing and other sundry 
items as sound insulation." Recording is 
your business at hand; just make it sound 
good. 





* Power issues. How many components 
will need to be plugged in? Will you need a 
separate circuit box? How about power strips 
and surge protectors? Danee has some words 
of wisdom: "Since majority of the recording 
studios nowadays are digital, it would be 
prudent to invest in a good power supply and 
regulator. Unlike analog recordings that stay 
on tape when the power gets cut, recorded 
information in the digital domain gets wiped 
out during sudden power failure or voltage 
drop or spike." 

* Production tools. You have the location, 
the soundproofing and the gear down pat — 
don't forget the other stuff. Task lighting, idiot 
boards, storage and organization solutions, 
even office supplies and inspirational (mood!) 


decor are essential to a functional HRS. 
Integrate these into the planning; you'll have 
to deal with them sooner or later. 

* Neighbors. Home means you have 
neighbors. Typically. Try not to piss them off 
with your audio-visual experiments. 

CURB GEAR-LUST 

The heart of the home recording studio is 
the gear: speakers, amplifiers, equalizers, 
microphones, headphones, computers and 
software applications. How do you choose? 
New models and upgraded versions roll out 
fast — what's the best strategy to outfit your 
HRS? 

Kevin advises to stay focused on the end- 


product, not the hardware. "Try to avoid 
what I call gear-lust - where you convince 
yourself that your studio is incomplete 
without the *insert-the-latest-gadget*. At that 
point, you're not a musician, you're a gear 
hoarder. Keep reminding yourself that your 
goal ultimately is about making music, not 
gathering the best gear." He adds, "As I've 
gotten older and wiser, and both computer 
hardware and software have improved 
leaps and bounds. I've gone with a more 
minimalist approach in my home studio set 
up. Instead of focusing on amassing piles 
of gear. I've gotten rid of most of it and now 
only keep the bare essentials." 

Aside from bare essentials, Joon, living in a 
modest flat in Hongkong, puts portability and 
compactness as his basic criteria. "There's 
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“THERE ARE A THOUSAND CONFIGURATIONS 
FOR HOME RECORDING STUDIOS—FROM THE 
SIMPLEST TO THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE.” 


usually a long, slow process of research 
and contemplation when acquiring new 
equipment. Once decided, I get the gear, 
explore every functional nook and cranny 
(this is what I call the evaluation phase). If in 
the end it turns out I really don't need it, I sell 
it. Rinse, repeat. 

"Music is never cheap. It's always an 
investment... just get the tools according to 
your current need, not what you think you 
WILL need. Use them well, master them. 
Then add more, if you feel you need more." 
Joon adds that computers are best for any 
HRS setup "just because it's easier to work 
with a mouse and keyboard (plus you can 
surf the web and check email, huzzah!)" 

"There are a thousand configurations for 
home recording studios—from the simplest 
to the most comprehensive," says Danee. 

"If you're a beginner with rudimentary 
knowledge about computers and recording, 
start with a basic system. Don't overwhelm 
your brain with something too advanced." 

He recommends a branded computer, a 
pair of quality microphones, a good CD 
recorder/player, a pair of superior monitor 
speakers and headphones for starters. "Don't 
buy anything too complicated. Experiment, 
experiment, experiment. You will discover lots 
of things that are not in the user's manual. 
When you discover something new, always 
note it down. Experiment and practice then 
determine what extra gear you need. Most 
importantly, enjoy!" 

CATCH A FEW TRADE SECRETS. 

Time for some tricks of the trade. You'll 
eventually learn them along the way, 
someday, or you can pay attention to our 
veteran HRS owners now. 

"Record as hot as possible—turn up the 
mic level knob as high as possible without 
distorting the signal. Listen to your mixes on 
many different sources (your iPod's crappy 
stock earphones, your car stereo, your dad's 
hi-end home theater system, PC speakers, 
etc.) but always go back to a reference 
point — and that is usually your HRS 


speakers. It's nice to invest in good monitors 
(speakers designed for mixing/mastering) 
but normal speakers will do for now. If you 
keep playing your mixes on various sources 
you will eventually figure out your speaker's 
characteristics and will be able to adjust 
your mix better with that knowledge. - Joon 
Guillen 

"Learn how to optimize your gear (or partner 
with someone who's tech-sawy). The 
convenience of a home recording studio 
gives you autonomy, which also means you're 
on your own. Also, anticipate higher power 
bills. Equipment (and lights) suck electricity; 
they also get hot and require stronger cooling 
solutions for the area." - Mike Llamas 
"While this goes against conventional 
wisdom of getting the most bang for 
your buck by buying a desktop, I strongly 
recommend getting a notebook computer for 
the purposes of a home studio. Even today's 
low-end notebooks have processing power 
to spare for everything but the most effects- 
heavy mixes. They also offer you the option 
to take your core setup with you to a larger 
practice studio or recording studio away from 
home." - Kevin Dolorico 

"There are a montage of advantages [in 
having an HRS]. Firstly, there is no rent to 
be paid. Then the convenience of having it 
close. For me, the best thing about having a 
studio at home is the ability to record a song, 
an idea or music any time you get the urge 
or inspiration. In my case most of my brilliant 
ideas come in the middle of the night. Then 
it dissipates by the time I wake up in the 
morning." - Danee Samonte 

Whether you're into sound experimentation 
like Joon, producing AVPs like Danee, 
building music mash-ups and practicing 
for karaoke league like Kevin, or spinning 
requested classic rock tunes like Mike, having 
your own home recording studio lets you 
work (and play!) in your own turf, on your 
own terms. Boxer shorts optional. What could 
be cooler than that? 

□ 
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A documentary titled Beyond Beats and Rhymes concludes 
with the statement that hip-hop is "pure Americana" and 
that it is "trapped in a box". Local DJ J-Hoon Balbuena 
concurs: "Hip-hop is really an American culture. It really 
started from there." 

Let's table the hoes, the doughs, the blings and killings so 
prevalent in today's popular hip-hop music for now. If we were to 
really look into the storied beginnings of hip-hop, we can see that 
the impoverished side of New York, particularly the borough of the 
Bronx, is where the influences that nurtured its creation converged. 
The construction of the Cross Bronx Expressway in the area 
populated by African Americans and Latino immigrants left many 
poor communities in its wake. 

Hip-hop as a music genre is indeed a convergence when 
we consider that what Bronx immigrant Clive Campbell pioneered 
as deejaying originated from the sound systems of his native 
Jamaica. Campbell, more popularly known as DJ Kool Here, also 
introduced the Jamaican sporadic speech of toasting to his beats. 
Coupled with native African oral traditions of toasting and boasting, 
this would later evolve into emceeing or rapping. 

Convergence seems to be apt and thematic to how 
Balbuena also describes hip-hop: "It's really like a collage of 
different sounds and ideologies. To me, that's hip-hop. Mixing 
different sounds and ideas together." 

Yet for all that hip-hop is convergent, it is also facing 
dichotomies in its transcendental identity. 

GANGSTA RAP AND HIP-HOP 

One of such dichotomies that hip-hop music faces at least in the 
United States is whether the current crop of popular acts are an 
evolution or a devolution of the genre. Like any art form, hip-hop 
had its golden era, a relatively short one at that: from 1 987 to 
1992. After that period, the gangsta rap of California emerged 
to challenge the New York hip-hop scene, leading to the violent 
West Coast-East Coast rivalry of the mid-90s. It was this scenario 
and environment that Washington Post writer Thomas Chatterton 
Williams was exposed to. Williams is the author of the recently- 
released autobiography Losing My Cool: How A Father's Love and 
15,000 Books Beat Hip-hop Culture. 

Clearly on the side of devolution, Williams has criticized 
artists like Jay-Z, Sean Combs and late rappers Tupac Shakur 
and Notorious BIG for spreading messages like "money, hoes 
and clothes; that's all a brother knows." Williams is also critical of 
current hip-hop music for glorifying activities like drug-dealing and 
promoting anti-intellectualism. 

Asked about his take on gangsta rap, Balbuena 
explained, "I like Tupac, Snoop Dogg, the whole Death Row. They 
try to fight for a certain ideology. It sounds good, but I think I'll 
always stay in an appreciating perspective. I didn't come from a 
gangsta background. If I were to try to pretend, that would just be 
stupid and contrived 'cause I'm not a gangster. I'm thankful for 
that." 

Perhaps also making an argument for the devolution 
of the genre is the entrance of Eminem into the game with his 
explicitly strongly worded lyrics, which Balbuena opined as having a 
good message. "He's really just too honest that you cannot not like 
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him. And I think hip-hop is about that honesty, that crass, whatever 

comes out of your head. He brings his life out inthe^pea_gjadJt-- 

somds^oodJJoveJt^—- 

BEYOND BEATS AND RHYMES 

Documentary filmmaker and hip-hop aficionado Byron Hurt produced 
Hip-hop: Beyond Beats and Rhymes in 2006 as a way to "break down 
the sexism, violence and homophobia prevalent in current hip-hop". 
The film featured interviews of hip-hop artists, producers, journalists, 
scholars and record executives about the context of masculinity in 
hip-hop music. 

When the documentary poses the question why young 
hip-hop artists are so obsessed with death and violence, rapper Talib 
Kweli responds, "Hip-hop is a very ego-driven thing. It encourages 
you to assert yourself. As a young black man in this society, you 
have to learn to do that." Rapper Jadakiss had a brief but poignant 
assessment on the matter: "What kind of movies do you watch?" 

As evidenced in its movies, shows, computer games and 
even politics, "America is a very hyper masculine, hyper aggressive 
nation. So it stands to reason that a rapper like 50 Cent can be 
commercially viable in a nation that supports a culture of violence." 

50 Cent's track "Many Men (Wish Death)" from his album 
Get Rich or Die Tryin' was based on the rapper's own personal 
experience of being shot nine times. Filmmaker Spike Lee, who is 
also of the opinion that present hip-hop, particularly gangsta rap, is a 
devolution, has openly criticized 50 Cent. He once said in an interview 
that "That whole mantra, 'Get Rich or Die Tryin', for me that's 
criminal because young brothers, they took that to heart." 


On the issuejDffemalejcommedtffeat^^ 
Tffp^Hop^ougFTtheopinion of feminist and writer Beverly Guy- 
Sheftall, a professor at Spelman College, a liberal arts school for 
women: "Black people do not believe that misogyny and sexism and 
violence against women are urgent issues. We still think that racism, 
police brutality, black male incarceration are the issues that we should 
be concerned about." Students at Spelman College once protested 
against rapper Nelly and the misogynistic themes of the music video 
for his song Tip Drill. 

As regards the issue of homophobia in hip-hop, rapper 
Busta Rhymes walked out of the documentary during an interview 
about the topic. In the film, rappers even incite degradation of their 
rival rappers by calling them "sissies, pussies and bitches" . 

This violent, greedy and misogynist attitude of hip-hop 
affords young African Americans an assertion of power against a 
predominantly white power structure, such as that of Robert Moses's 
who was responsible for building the Cross Bronx Expressway in the 
first place. Being surrounded by scantily-clad women, throwing money 
around, owners car, blings and guns, making enemies left and right — 
these were all symbolic of power. 

Yet how would that explain artists like Will Smith, his partner 
Jazzy Jeff, and MC Hammer - all major names during the golden age 
of hip-hop? How would that explain the Beastie Boys? 

The documentary turned to filmmaker and former Def Jam 
Records president Carmen Ashhurst for insight. "The time when we 
switched to gangster music was the same time that the majors bought 
up all the labels. I don't think that's a coincidence. At the time that 
we were able to get a bigger place on record stores and a bigger 
presence because of this major marketing capacity, the music became 
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“IN TERMS OF DICHOTOMY, 
THE LOCAL FILIPINO SPIN 
ON THE MATTER HAS TO DO 
WITH LANGUAGE.” 


less and less conscious." Def Jam used to 
be the record label of the Beastie Boys and 
Jay-Z. 

Reading between the lines, white 
record executives bought small record labels 
like Def Jam and dictated what hip-hop was 
supposed to sound, look and feel like. "We 
have trusted the media and the corporations 
to define what hip-hop is," Kweli said. 
Cultural critic Dr. Michael Eric Dyson further 
elaborated that "White record executives 
are not gonna wanna hear social critiques of 
white patriarchy or white supremacy and the 
like." 

Why should they? Especially when, 
as the documentary pointed out, 70% of 
mainstream hip-hop is consumed by young 
white men. And young white men are not 
receptive to the positivist conscious rap of 
KRS-One that decries all the excesses of 
popular hip-hop. As Jadakiss reiterates, 

"After 700,000, it's all white people. So the 
white people wanna hear that killing and 
everything." 

Yet, for all intents and purposes, 
hip-hop music as consumed by white 
America is considered instrumental to 
electing Barrack Obama to the highest 
responsibility of any individual in the world. 
Hip-hop made the idea of an African 
American man in a position of authority 
accessible to a great majority of young, 
middle-income white population. Could it 
be that a trickle of white power eventually 
elected the first black president, one who is a 
Jay-Z fan at that? 

FLIP-HOP TUNES 

Therein lies another dichotomy 
of hip-hop: the questionable content of 
mainstream hip-hop and the conscious 
initiative permeating the underground. In 
this reality, Filipino hip-hop artists born and 
based in the United States would probably 
never reach a significantly mainstream level 
of success. In fact, a little-known 1999 short 


documentary Beats, Rhymes, Resistance 
about the plight of young Filipino MCs and 
DJs in Los Angeles concludes with one of its 
featured artists, MC Kiwi, saying that "I don't 
necessarily believe that we'll ever earn our 
place in hip-hop, but just knowing that there 
are a lot of Filipinos out there in hip-hop, 
that's gratification for me." 

Among those featured in the 
same film, now readily available on Vimeo, 
was a younger Poet Name Life who is now 
the resident DJ for the Black Eyed Peas. 

For his part. Kiwi was the focus of another 
short documentary last year called Sounds 
of a New Hope, which is still making the 
independent film circuit rounds in the 
sunny So-Cal area. 

From the Filipino brothers in 
the US, we now shift towards the hip-hop 
scene in our native shores where we find 
Balbuena on the eve of the Masta Plann 
reunion concert last August preparing 
for his own show. In anticipation of his 
upcoming album, Soul Noodles, he 
has organized the second Soul Fillet 
event at a bar called B-Side, one of the 
establishments comprising the Collective in 
Makati City. 

Up until last year, Balbuena 
was the drummer for popular rock bands. 
"When I was with Kapatid and Kjwan, I've 
always tried to inject a bit of hip-hop in 
what the bands would do. Now, I decided 
to just focus on hip-hop and make music. 
I've been making a bunch of beats and I've 
got some friends to rap over it. Because 
technology is so rampant now and it's so 
easy to mix songs, I figured I wanted to 
revisit my roots and try to come up with an 
album." 

In terms of dichotomy, the local 
Filipino spin on the matter has to do 
with language. As depicted in another 
documentary, Mark Villegas' Lyrical 
Empire, when artists rap in Tagalog, there 
is a certain crowd who would go "So 
jologs" in fits of provocation. Then when 


they rap in English, they say "Feeling 
Amerikano". 

In the same vein, the stigma of 
the social status is just as dichotomizing. 

How often have the songs of Salbakuta 
been derided by a certain demographic of 
Filipinos? Or other acts from what would 
pass as the ghettos of Metro Manila? Why is 
it that Andrew E. is so popular to the masses 
but generally ignored by the same crowd that 
flock to B-Side or to Encore? 

While Balbuena considers Andrew 
E. a pioneer in the industry, he also admits 
that Stupid Love is a hokey song. Yet, he 
offers a brave insight, "They probably have 
their own songs that they didn't release. 
Sometimes you can't really judge them from 
their single. You might wanna hang out with 
them and listen to what's in their hard drives 
to know." 

Perhaps Filipino hip-hop dichotomy 
is just as rooted in base consumerism as 
its Western originators. After all, putting 
out a record is by no means a small feat. It 
takes funding and for someone to recoup 
that investment, it has to appeal to a wider 
mass audience. It is this same audience 
who appreciates the hokey side of the music 
spectrum. 

In fact, the only local artist to have 
negotiated all these factors and emerged 
economically viable was the late Francis 
Magalona. He rapped in Tagalog and English 
and appealed to both the upper class and 
the general masses. His was indeed a legacy 
of convergence in hip-hop. With his passing, 
would local hip-hop be forever entrenched in 
a state of dichotomy? 

Balbuena's outlook remains bright. 
"I think right now, there shouldn't be any 
lines. The world is getting smaller. Ideas are 
crossing. Lines are getting blurred. This is 
2010 ." 

B 
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Beat and rhythm are 
genetically hardwired 
into our brains. 

Here’s how they affect 
our health, mental hygiene, 
emotional responses 
and our behavior when 
in a crowd. 


By Karl R. De Mesa 

An excerpt from the forthcoming book Report From the Abyss 
(And Other Dispatches From the Fringe) 



W ith all the hype and cliche about music being our 
universal language it’s hard to believe how much 
it actually affects our lives beyond concerts, 
dancehalls, raves and as elevator muzak. The cliche 
is rooted in fact and the hype must be believed 
especially when proof of its effectiveness comes 
with the sanction of crowds. Music, whether we’re aware of it 
or not, is with us 24/7. 


All across the city the rhythms of life go hand in hand with 
groups of people. It plays on as beat, its willful child, holds us 
in thrall. In Quiapo, at the annual Feast of the Black Nazarene, 
it’s in the spontaneous breaking of nearly 100,000 devotees 
into “Cordero ng Dios.” It’s in the demonstrators in front of 
the Sandigan Bayan drumming up a call to arms chants with 
bullhorns, readying themselves for battle as a line of riot 
police approach, pounding their nightsticks against shields in 
sinister counterpoint. 

It’s in the efficient swiftness of the airport where Brian 
Eno’s Ambient 1: Music for Airports plays through the 
loudspeakers, tranquil and buoyant, keeping passengers calm 
for the inhuman ordeal of the pre-flight wait. And it is in the 
jubilation of a brass band leading a Mayfair parade as petals 
are tossed in the air to fall like colored rain. 


According to the early work of Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche, 
esteemed philosopher and author of Beyond Good and Evil, 
music has two components: the Apollonian and the Dionysian. 


Apollonian (for Grecian sun god Apollo) 
is cerebral, disciplined and well-balanced, 
Dionysian (for god of wine Dionysus) is primal, 
intuitive and frenziedly ecstatic, staking a 
territory well nigh orgiastic. 

In black and white terms the Apollonian 
strives for civilization and organization. It 
is behind our impulse to achieve, through 
logical means, the splendor that we can create 
through virtuosity and training. All the while 
showing our solution or how we got from 
musical A to B. It is music that you must 
sit down and analyze, that resists a surface 
listening. 

The Dionysian harks back to the primitive, the 
spontaneous break beat that makes us think 
of tribal incantations and shamanic ritual. It’s 
the music that incites us to head bang, mosh 
or pogo. It makes us act without thinking 
because it precedes thought, consequently 
voiding it. In a sense it is terrifying because we 
tap into something at once within and beyond 
ourselves. Something we cannot control. 

In some voodoo rituals the drummer for the 
evening first says a prayer to Outo, the god of 
the pounded skeins for both blessing and as 
invitation for possession. It goes: “Outo, give 
me your sound/ Outo, give me your sound/ 
Drummer, give me your sound / Before the 
sun rises.” If the drummer is lucky or worthy 
enough the god’s avatar may indeed possess 
him. Such a blatant Dionysian summons 
contrasts with the Apollonian ethos which 
says that virtuosity, not faith in an outside 
force, is the key to genius. 
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See, we live in a modern culture that will happily 
listen to melodies and lyrics, hailing torch songs 
or power ballads that promote terrible products, 
films or merchandise. Pop culture has been 
responsible for one of the biggest oversights 
of history, I believe: ignoring music we hear on 
the streets that sends our feet into innocuous, 
unconscious tapping. 


more the mood of an assembly? Imagine the crowd at the Pink 
Floyd concert. What if the wall didn’t come down? How does a 
several thousand strong rock arena take out its frustration? 

There is even a branch of chaos mathematics dedicated to 
extrapolating the algorithm of crowd movement and herd 
impulse. It’s called catastrophe theory. The theory itself was 
invented by French mathematician Rene Thom but it was 
expanded and applied into the social sciences by British Erik 
Zeeman. 


Funk and ska are only marketable commodities 
in so far as they are combined with other genres. 
Salsa and tango never even dent the charts. But 
rhythm is hardwired into our impulses. Some DJs 
even go so far to guarantee that you can play Bob 
Marley anywhere in the world and it will make 
people dance, feel great and move their bodies in 
irresistible sync. 

Rhythm, when it is masterfully controlled, is a 
beautiful spectacle to behold. In Pink Floyd’s rock 
opera production The Wall, the centerpiece of 
the whole set was a gigantic faux brick wall. The 
band played behind this wall the first hour, as a 
metaphor for repression and a rebuke against the 
authoritarianism that dominated Europe back then 
(the Berlin Wall was still standing in those days). 
Though quite possibly the most expensive concert 
production in history, its effect on spectators was 
nothing short of astounding. 


Fundamentally, Zeeman’s version of catastrophe theory 
states that continuous effects on a situation could lead to 
discontinuous effects. For example, the number of inmates at 
the Muntinlupa Prison can steadily rise, making the cells more 
crowded. Then the food may get steadily worse and visiting 
hours are thereafter reduced. 

Each continuous change like the ones mentioned would raise 
the level of tension a notch. Finally, a turning point comes. 

At one divergence no riot would ensue. In another scenario, 
however, a riot suddenly, unexpectedly breaks out. What 
catastrophe theory reveals through complex graphs (with crisis 
points at axis folds) is that these events can be quantified, 
calculated and thus predicted. 

Simply put: what you’re listening to can affect your responses 
to particular situations. And what you pipe in when a large 
enough crowd is gathered will definitely influence and shape 
their mood and behavior. 


Audience anticipation grew as, slowly, the band 
progressively got visible. First through a small 
hole and then, as the hole got bigger, the tension 
doubled exponentially while the minutes passed, 
until an arena of thousands was shouting in 
unison: “Tear down the wall! Tear down the wall!” 
Imagine the ecstasy as the wall finally came 
crashing down. 


Beyond the controlled arena of a concert, where 
it can be mediated by musicians, rhythm running 
under the conduct of teeming multitudes is 
feared, and rightly so. My worst nightmare would 
be a crowd the size of Amoranto Stadium running 
through the streets rioting and burning to a 
Megadeth soundtrack. Not that I wouldn’t enjoy 
the music, mind you. 

The downside of rhythm and people is that it can 
provoke riots, gang rapes, spontaneous violence 
arising out of that dread, faceless army: the mob. 
Remember EDSA3 and the destruction that it left 
in its wake? Remember the 1992 LA riots? How 
about the football rampages in the UK? A swarm 
of people can be a most frightening thing. 

While it may not be the motivation for action, 
rhythm is certainly a catalyst that lights even 
the wettest kindling. A bass that’s loud enough 
can change the pace of a heartbeat, how much 


In the long run, as your ears get used to associating sounds 
with specific places and situations (shopping at the mall, 
typing at work, cooking at home), what you listen to helps 
determine your mental and physical well being. 


In a country where the rule of majority can overthrow 
presidents and decide crucial issues, the pulse of legion is 
given precedence. However, that doesn’t mean we can state 
with conclusiveness that crowds are, by default, destructive. 
If Zeeman is correct -- and mathematics is prodigious for 
its accuracy - then we could perhaps learn to harness such 
energy, to appreciate the powerful and complex intuition of 
crowds as controlled through rhythm. 


And why not? After all, crowds aren’t always pillaging or 
destroying. Often they are just playing games, celebrating 
festivals, lazing around the beach, watching movies, rejoicing 
at weddings or shopping. The masses may be faceless and 
commanding but they are not evil, nor is their anthem 
exclusively a song of anarchy. The pulse of crowds and of 
life creates as well as destroys. Here’s to music and our sonic 
health. 


Catastrophe theory lets us in on the fact that there is an 
intelligence behind the collective. That we cannot rely on 
convenient myths to explain away the seeming madness that 
sweeps us up in the presence of, say, fellow dancers at a rave 
or activists at a rally. 
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Video killed the radio star / Video killed the radio th e attention of its mass market and soon, money 

star / In my mind and in my car , we can't rewind started pouring in. 

we've gone to far 


~ The Buggies 


At the stroke of midnight, August 1, 1981, MTV: Music 
Television, the first channel devoted entirely to music videos, 
launched with the words “Ladies and gentlemen, rock and 
roll. ” And the course of the music industry changed for ever. 

Somewhat cheekily, and with apparent foresight, the first 
video MTV aired was The Buggies’ “Video Killed the Radio 
Star”. With the original purpose of playing music videos 
exclusively, 24 hours a day, seven days a week, that’s exactly 
what MTV did, making it clear that music was no longer to 
be perceived just with the ears over the radio, it had now 
become a visual medium as well. 

The MTV Generation 

At first, MTV aired music videos that were often rough, 
and unfinished, interspersed with whatever concert clips 
they could find. But record companies soon recognized the 
potential of music videos as a tool to immediately capture 


In 1983, one of the most famous and most influential 
music videos of all time - Michael Jackson’s Thriller 
- aired on MTV. This video, which cost US$500,000 
to film, set the trend of allocating large budgets and 
using big productions to make music videos. While 
at the time, this seemed like an obscene amount of 
money for a 10-minute production, it turned out to be 
money well spent. Not only did Thriller launch Michael 
Jackson into pop superstardom, it also brought 
massive publicity for the fledgling network. And MTV’s 
first audio-visual star was born. 

Since its launch, MTV has spread into 342 million 
homes the world over, and become a multi-million 
dollar enterprise. More importantly, it has become a 
powerful cultural force. It has launched the careers 
of pop stars. To a large extent, artists like Madonna, 
Duran Duran, Michael Jackson and Prince owe 
their flourishing careers to their exposure on MTV. 
Some actresses have also jump-started their movie 
and TV careers by appearing in music videos. Who 













could forget that Aero smith video, “Cryin,”’ that 
introduced Alicia Silverstone to the public eye? 

Or the other Aero smith video, “Crazy,” that made 
both Alicia Silverstone and Liv Tyler famous? MTV 
also served as a springboard for up-and-coming 
directors, and made numerous songs hits. 

As Leonard J. Beer, the editor in chief of Hits 
magazine, puts it, “MTV is the most powerful 
force that’s probably ever happened in the music 
business. You can make a star overnight if they 
make the right video, and if the right magic 
happens.” 

But not everyone was a fan. For some, MTV stood 
for everything that was wrong with the younger 
generation - the so-called “MTV generation” - that 
gave precedence to style over substance. While 
MTV stood for “music television”, critics thought it 
devalued the very essence of music. It was seen as a 
pure promotional tool for recording companies. 


Thriller launched Michael 
Jackson into pop superstardom, 
it also brought massive publicity 
for the fledgling network. 


As music legend David Crosby saw it, music channel 
giants VH1 and MTV unintentionally turned a 
musical experience into a theatrical experience. 
“That’s not a good thing, because it means that 
anybody that looks good in a well-shot video is 
suddenly at the top, whereas hugely talented people, 
who are great musicians, can barely get arrested. 

I mean, they can barely get any notice at all. And 
that’s not a good thing. That’s had a terribly bad 



effect on the music business, and on 
music.” Jim DeRogatis, a music critic 
for the Chicago Sun-Times, agrees, 
saying, “In fact, MTV has never been 
about rock ‘n’ roll,” he says. “Pop is 
what MTV’s always been about,” about 
appealing to the mainstream, about 
popular tastes -- and massive sales, 
DeRogatis says. 

Still, there are some in the music 
business who give MTV credit for its 
contribution to the music industry. In 
an interview with PBS’ Frontline, Danny 
Goldberg, chairman and CEO of Artemis 
Records, said that he was actually 
thankful for music video channels 
because they provided another venue 
for people to hear music. For Goldberg, 
the emergence of the music video “just 
expanded the palette of tools available 
to artists to connect with an audience.” 

Goldberg also clarified that there were 
some musicians who viewed music 
videos as an integral component to 
their art. In his own words, “I know 
when I worked with Nirvana, Kurt 
Cobain cared as much about the videos 
as he did about the records. He wrote 
the scripts for them, he was in the 
editing room, and they were part of 
his art. And I think they stand up as 
part of his art, and I think that’s true 
of the great artists today. Not every 
artist is a great artist and not every 
video is a good video, but in general 
having it available as a tool, to me, 
adds to the business. I wish there had 
been music videos in the heyday of the 
Beatles, and the Rolling Stones. I think 
they would’ve added to their creative 
contribution, not subtracted from it.” 

The Internet Revolution 

Despite having a virtual monopoly in 
the music video business for almost 20 
years, MTV soon saw the need to focus 
on other pursuits. After the success of 
its reality shows The Real World and 
Road Rules in 1990, as well as reality 
prankster shows like The Tom Green 
Show and JackAss, MTV expanded 
its line up to include more reality TV 
shows like The Osbournes, Punk’d, 
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Newlyweds: Nick and Jess, Laguna 
Beach: the Real Orange County. More 
recently, MTV became synonymous 
with reality TV shows like The Hills and 
Jersey Shore. But with the channel’s 
focus on reality TV programming, 
the network’s interest in music video 
dropped and it drastically reduced 
music video play on the channel. 
Reflecting this change in direction, MTV 
decided to drop the “music television” 
tagline from its logo this year. 

For a time, it seemed like the rise of the 
reality TV star would lead to the demise 
of the video star. 

Then, the Internet came to the rescue. 

In 2005, YouTube, a video sharing 
website where anyone could upload 
or view videos, was created. The 
site features a wide variety of user¬ 
generated videos that include clips 
taken from movies, television, and even 
music videos. It also allowed users 
to upload their own videos - how-to 
videos, video blogs, short original films, 
and of course, original music videos. As 
of March 17, 2010, YouTube has users 
uploading 24 hours worth of video 
every minute. 

Aside from YouTube, MySpace also 
allowed its users to upload their videos 
on their pages. These websites changed 
the rules of the game when it came to 
finding success in the music industry. 
While before, musicians needed to be 
signed with a label to get funding for 
their videos, with the advent of digital 
video technology, virtual unknowns 
could go out there with their digital 
video cameras, shoot a video, post it 
online and get the exposure they need 
to become instant celebrities. 



While MTV stood for “music 
television,” critics thought 
it devalued the very essence 
of music. It was seen as a pure 
promotional tool for recording 
companies. 


has been declared the poster group for video play 
on the internet. According to Samuel Bayer, director 
of Nirvana’s “Smells Like Teen Spirit” and Blind 
Melon’s “No Rain” video, “That video with aluminum 
foil on the walls and eight treadmills changed 
things. If Nirvana ushered in the grunge generation, 
it seemed like OK Go ushered in playing videos on 
the Internet.” 

In an interview featured in Time Magazine's January 
2010 issue, Damien Kulash, OK Go’s lead singer, 
had this to say about the role the internet played 
in their group’s phenomenal rise, “Videos really 
evolved in a harsh selective environment, with MTV 
being the only outlet for them for 25 or 30 years. 
What we know as the music video is a response to 
what could get played on MTV. If your video wasn’t 
played on MTV, it might as well not exist because 
there was no other way for it to get shared with the 
universe. That selective pressure is almost totally 
gone now. There’s an opening for music videos 
to be something other than straight marketing. 

The way our band views videos is they’re really 
something we make the same way we make our 
songs.” 


One of the best examples of this 
new trend is the band, OK Go, which 
released its low-budget video, “Here It 
Goes Again”, in 2006. The video, which 
showed the band doing synchronized 
jumps, spins, and even doing the 
moonwalk on treadmills, became the 
first viral music video on YouTube. As a 
testament to OK Go’s success, the band 


For Michel Gondry, who has directed music videos 
for Bjork, The White Stripes, Kylie Minogue, 
Radiohead, The Chemical Brothers, and Flight of 
the Conchords, the development of a relationship 
between videos and the Internet was inevitable. 

In his interview with New York Magazine in May 
2010, he said, “It’s a little bit like the evolution of a 
species,” he says. “Videos found a new niche that’s 
habitable for them: the Internet.” 
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Aside from YouTube, 
MySpace also allowed 
its users to upload their 
videos on their pages. 
These websites changed 
the rules of the game 
when it came to finding 
success in the music 
industry. 




Even MTV rode on the internet trend, providing 
streams of artists’ music videos. MTV also launched 
its MTV Music website in October 2008, which 
features music videos from the combined video 
collections of MTV and VH1 dating back to 1981. 
Apple, recognizing the growing sales market for 
downloaded music videos, endowed iPods with 
video playback capability and began selling music 
videos from the iTunes store. 

In fact, some of the largest names in the music 
industry credit the internet with their success. 

Lady Gaga, the first musician to reach over a billion 
collective online video views, released her video 
“Bad Romance” on November 29, 2009 online. 

Lady Gaga’s manager, Troy Carter, at TechCrunch 
Disrupt, a conference devoted to the topic of the 
digital era’s implications for musicians, admitted 
that he and Lady Gaga create music videos with 
YouTube in mind. 

At the same conference, Scooter Braun, worldwide 
manager for pop sensation Justin Bieber, who 
was discovered through the Iinternet, said that 



Bieber represented a new strategy 
of creating a breakout teenage star. 
Instead of going the usual route via 
Disney or Nickelodeon, Bieber went 
from homemade videos on YouTube 
to signing a record deal with Universal 
Music. As of July 2010, Justin Bieber’s 
“Baby” video, with over 246 million 
views, had surpassed Lady Gaga’s “Bad 
Romance” video, making his video the 
most watched video on YouTube. 

The Internet has changed the landscape 
of the music industry by giving people 
the freedom of choice. As Los Angeles 
Times reporter Jeff Leeds, speaking 
with PBS’ Lrontline in 2004, puts it, 
“This is a time when, probably more so 
than at any other time in history, the 
fans are in control. The fans are the 
ones who can go on the Internet and 
find whatever they want, and pay for 
it or not pay for it. The fans are able 
to go to places like launch.com on the 
Internet and find any music video they 
want, whether MTV is playing it or not.” 

Not only that. The Internet has also 
provided talented, but relatively 
unknown artists/musicians with small 
budgets a platform from which to be 
heard and discovered by internet users 
on the look-out for new, innovative 
acts. OK Go’s bassist Tim Norwind 
agrees. 

At the 14th Annual Webby Awards red 
carpet, Norwind, speaking with CBS 
News’ Shira Lara, shared, “The Internet 
has become a really exciting space for 
people to create. It’s funny because we 
don’t think of it as its own separate 
thing anymore. It’s like an art gallery, a 
theater or a concert venue. It’s another 
place where you can make things 
and share things. It’s been incredibly 
important. We’ve been able to reach 
a lot more people around the world 
because of it.” 
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“So... do you think it’s true that all the guys in the office are imagining me naked?” 
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T he old cliche goes that the fastest way to a man’s heart is through his stomach. Whether one 
believes in this adage or not, one look at our September Playmate—a would-be chef waiting 
for her internship at the hot kitchen of one of the country’s leading hotels—will surely sway 
opinions to the affirmative. After all, who wouldn’t want to be served any dish served by the 
gorgeous 21-year old RHEA LAROZA? 

Cooking isn’t something entirely new to this 21 year-old Negros native. “Since I was a kid, 
nagluluto na talaga ako,” admits Rhea as she explains her passion for the culinary arts. “I always used 
to cook for my family.” 

She has gone a long way from then though. Culinary school has since expanded Rhea’s repertoire 
of dishes. She specializes in Asian dishes and she admits that she enjoys cooking Thai food the most. 
She specializes in Thai Chicken Curry but she also says that she still has a soft spot for cooking Filipino 
food. She swears that you haven’t known kare-kare or sinigang untlil you’ve tasted her version of these 
two popular Filipino dishes. 

Rhea is not a one-trick pony by any stretch. Aside from being blessed with extraordinary prowess 
in the kitchen, our lovely Playmate is also a gifted singer. She’s been a professional singer for more 
than two years and she often goes outside of the city to grace audiences with her divine voice. “I love 
Beyonce,” she said as we talked about her passion for music, “and I also like love songs.” 

Rhea isn’t all sugar and spice however. “Some people think I’m mataray, ” she seems to say sadly in 
our interview but she immediately takes it back unapologetically by saying, “but I really am mataray. ” 
She also confidently asserts that she was the tomboy in her family, citing her love for climbing tress 
and fighting with her younger brother when she was younger. She also isn’t afraid of confrontations, 
especially when it comes to her friends. “I’m very protective of my female friends,” she says, “I hate 
seeing my friends being hurt by men.” She also enjoys boxing in her free time so you better be sure that 
she doesn’t catch you fooling around with one of her friends. 

Rhea is also perfectly capable of standing on her own. Though she’s a quite young, she’s been 
independent since she moved to Manila at the age of 19. Though she has moved away, she always takes 
the time to visit her hometown of Pontevedra, Negros where her grandmother resides. Rhea is after all 
a “ Lola’s girl.” 

A foil to her tough exterior is her fondness for staying at home. “I don’t really like going out,” she 
says. The self-confessed homebody who doesn’t even own a TV says she’d rather stay home, relax and 
take care of her baby. Don’t panic guys! When Rhea talks about her baby, she’s actually talking about 
her year-and-a-half old Dachshund named Rocky. Adorable, right? 

For her future plans, Rhea would like to put up her own coffee shop. We won’t have to wait long 
either because she plans on putting it up within the next three years. As for now though, she’s looking 
forward to all the opportunities that being a Playmate holds. We must say that we’re also pretty excited 
to have her in the fold. 


Photography by Joser Dumbrique 
Make-up by Lyn Credo 
Styled by Shiella Modelo 


Special Thanks to Gerard Heinen Jr. 

CEO ABC Hotel Group of Companies 
11 Executive Hills, Taytay, Rizal 
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Aside from being blessed with extraordinary 
prowess in the kitchen, our lovely Playmate 
is also a gifted singer. She’s been a professional 
singer for more than two years. 
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Loney,” said a man to his wife one evening, 
“why don’t we change positions tonight?” 
“Okay,” she replied. “You stand by the ironing 
board and I’ll lie on the sofa and watch TV.” 


A, 


. drunk staggered into a Catholic 
Church, entered a confessional and sat 
down but said nothing. After several 
minutes of silence the priest coughed a few 
times to get the man’s attention. The drunk 
continued to sit in the booth without speaking. 
Finally the priest rapped his fist loudly against 
several times. 

“There’s no point in knocking,” the drunk said, 
toilet paper on this side either.” 



A, 


the wall 
“There’s 


no 


man was fixing a door in his house 
and realized he needed a new hinge, so he 
/f^\ as ked his wife to go to the hardware store for 
L ) him. When his wife was at the store, a beautiful 
bathroom faucet caught her eye. 

“How much is that faucet?” she asked a young 
male employee who was standing nearby. 

“It l s made of pewter,” he replied “so it costs $300.” 
“My goodness, that is expensive,” she said. 

She then proceeded to describe to the young man 
the hinge her husband had sent her to buy, and the 
employee went to the next aisle to find it for her. 
“Ma’am, do you want a screw for that hinge?” he called 
out as he walked away. 

“No, not really,” she answered, “but I would for that faucet.” 


f banks are so good with numbers, why are there always 
eight windows and three tellers? 


. wise mother tells her young daughter, “It is better to 
give than to receive.” 

A wise mother tells her teenage daughter, “It is better to 
swallow than to conceive.” 


o. 


"ne night a farmer got drunk, grabbed his wife’s breasts 
and said, “If these could give milk, we could get rid of the 
cows.” He then grabbed her ass and said, “If this could yield 
eggs, we could get rid of the chickens.” 


“And if this could stay hard,” the wife said, grabbing his dick, 
“we could get rid of your brother. 


/liter a routine physical exam a 50-year-old man was told 
by his doctor that he was doing “fairly well” for a man his 
age. Concerned, the man asked, “Do you think I’ll live to be 
80?” 

“Do you smoke, drink or do drugs?” the doctor asked. 

The man told the doctor he did not. 

“Do you eat lots of red meat?” the doctor inquired. 

“No,” the man replied. “My last doctor told me I shouldn’t.” 
The doctor said, “Do you spend a lot of time in sun engaging 
in such activities as golfing, sailing, hiking or cycling?” 

The man said he did not. 

The doctor then asked “Do you gamble, drive fast cars or 
engage in lots of unprotected sex?” 

“No,” the man answered. 

“Well,” the doctor said, “then why do even give a shit how 
long you live?” 

Two men were discussing their favorite sex positions. One 
said to the other, “I enjoy the rodeo position the best.” 

“I’ve never heard of that one,” the other man replied. “What 
is it?” 

“Well you get your wife down on all fours and mount her 
from behind,” the first man explained. “Then you reach 
around, cup her breasts in your hands and whisper in her 
ear, ‘Boy, these feels like your sister’s.’ After that you try to 
stay on for at least eight seconds.” 




hat’s the worst thing to say to a man who complains 
that his wife is frigid? 

“Oh no she’s not.” 




1 wo men were discussing 
sex, marriage and family 
values when one told the 
other, “I didn’t sleep with 
my wife before we got 
married. Did you?” 

“I’m not sure,” the man 
replied. “What was 
her maiden name?” 
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A PLAYBOY Classic Interview 

MILES DAVIS 

• ALEX HALEY • 

A candid conversation with the jazz world s premier iconoclast — September 1962 


T he technical and emotional brilliance of the trumpet 
played by Miles Davis has made him one of the most 
provocative influences in modern jazz. We spent two 
days with Miles not long ago in his rather unusual 
five-story home, a converted Russian Orthodox Church on 
West 77th Street near the Hudson River in New York City. 
Miles was between gigs at the time and we accompanied 
him on his restless daily home routine, asking questions at 
propitious moments while he worked out in his basement 
gymnasium, made veal chops Italian style for his family, 


took telephone calls from fellow musicians, his lawyer 
and stockbroker, gave boxing lessons to his three sons, 
watched TV, plucked out beginner’s chords on a guitar and, 
of course, blew one of his two Martin trumpets, running up 
and down the chromatic scale with searing speed. Spending 
time with Miles in the refuge of his own home, and seeing 
him surrounded by the activities and people he loves, it 
was hard to reconcile this reality with his sometimes flinty 
and truculent public posture. It was on this facet of his 
personality that we first queried him. 










PLAYBOY: Linked with your musical 
renown is your reputation for bad 
temper and rudeness to your audiences. 
Would you comment? 

DAVIS: Why is it that people just have to 
have so much to say about me? It bugs 
me because I’m not that important. Some 
critic that didn’t have nothing else to do 
started this crap about I don’t announce 
numbers, I don’t look at the audience, I 
don’t bow or talk to people, I walk off 
the stage, and all that. 

Look, man, all I am is a trumpet 
player. I only can do one thing—play my 
horn—and that’s what’s at the bottom 
of the whole mess. I ain’t no entertainer, 
and ain’t trying to be one. I am one thing, 
a musician. Most of what’s said about 
me is lies in the first place. Everything I 
do, I got a reason. 

The reason I don’t announce 
numbers is because it’s not until the last 
instant I decide what’s maybe the best 
thing to play next. Besides, if people 
don’t recognize a number when we play 
it, what difference does it make? 

Why I sometimes walk off the stand 
is because when it’s somebody else’s 
turn to solo, I ain’t going to just stand 
up there and be detracting from him. 
What am I going to stand up there for? I 
ain’t no model, and I don’t sing or dance, 
and I damn sure ain’t no Uncle Tom just 
to be up there grinning. Sometimes I go 
over by the piano or the drums and listen 
to what they’re doing. But if I don’t want 
to do that, I go in the wings and listen to 
the whole band until it’s the next turn 
for my horn. 

Then they claim I ignore the 
audience while I’m playing. Man, when 
I’m working, I know the people are 
out there. But when I’m playing, I’m 
worrying about making my horn sound 
right. 

And they bitch that I won’t talk 
to people when we go off after a set. 
That’s a damn lie. I talk plenty of times 
if everything’s going like it ought to 
and I feel right. But if I got my mind on 
something about my band or something 
else, well, hell, no, I don’t want to talk. 
When I’m working I’m concentrating. I 
bet you if I was a doctor sewing on some 
son of a bitch’s heart, they wouldn’t 
want me to talk. 


Anybody wants to believe all this 
crap they hear about me, it’s their 
problem, not mine. Because, look, man, 
I like people. I love people! I’m not 
going around telling everybody that. I 
try to say that my way -- with my horn. 
Look, when I was a boy, ten years old, I 
got a paper route and it got bigger than 
I could handle because my customers 
liked me so much. I just delivered 
papers the best I could and minded my 
business, the same way I play my horn 
now. But a lot of the people I meet now 
make me sick. 

PLAYBOY: What types of people do you 
find especially irritating? 

DAVIS: Well, these people that’s always 
coming up bugging me until they get 
me to act like this crap they heard. They 
ask you things, you say what you think, 
and if it ain’t what they want to hear, 
then something’s wrong with you and 
they go away mad and think you don’t 
like them. I bet I have had that happen 
500 times. In this last club I played, this 
newspaper reporter kept after me when 
I told him I didn’t have no more to say. 
He wasn’t satisfied with that. After the 
next set, he come up again, either drunk 
or playing drunk, and shoved into me. I 
told him to get the hell out of my way, 
and then he was fine—he went right out 
and wrote that. But he didn’t tell how it 
happened. 

And I’m mad every time I run into 
the Jim Crow scene, I don’t care what 
form it takes. You can’t hardly play 
anywhere you don’t run into some of 
these cats full of prejudice. I don’t know 
how many I’ve told, “Look, you want 
me to talk to you and you’re prejudiced 
against me and all that. Why’n’t you 
go on back where you’re sitting and be 
prejudiced by yourself and leave me 
alone?” I have enough problems without 
trying to make them feel better. Then 
they go off and join the rest saying I’m 
such a big bastard. 

I’ve got no plans of changing what 
I think. I don’t dig people in clubs who 
don’t pay the musicians respect. The 
average jazz musician today, if he’s 
making it, is just as trained as classical 
musicians. You ever see anybody go up 
bugging the classical musicians when 
they are on the job and trying to work? 


Even in jazz—you look at the white 
bandleaders—if they don’t want 
anybody messing with them when they 
are working, you don’t hear anybody 
squawking. It’s just if a Negro is involved 
that there’s something wrong with him. 
My troubles started when I learned to 
play the trumpet and hadn’t learned to 
dance. 

PLAYBOY: You feel that the complaints 
about you are because of your race? 
DAVIS: I know damn well a lot of it is 
race. White people have certain things 
they expect from Negro musicians—just 
like they’ve got labels for the whole 
Negro race. It goes clear back to the 
slavery days. That was when Uncle 
Tomming got started because white 
people demanded it. Every little black 
child grew up seeing that getting along 
with white people meant grinning and 
acting clowns. It helped white people 
to feel easy about what they had done, 
and were doing, to Negroes, and that’s 
carried right on over to now. You bring 
it down to musicians, they want you to 
not only play your instrument, but to 
entertain them, too, with grinning and 
dancing. 

PLAYBOY: Generally speaking, what are 
your feelings with regard to race? 

DAVIS: I hate to talk about what I think 
of the mess because my friends are 
all colors. When I say that some of my 
best friends are white, I sure ain’t lying. 
The only white people I don’t like are 
the prejudiced white people. Those the 
shoe don’t fit, well, they don’t wear it. 
I don’t like the white people that show 
me they can’t understand that not 
just the Negroes, but the Chinese and 
Puerto Ricans and any other races that 
ain’t white, should be given dignity and 
respect like everybody else. 

But let me straighten you—I ain’t 
saying I think all Negroes are the salt of 
the earth. It’s plenty of Negroes I can’t 
stand, too. Especially those that act like 
they think white people want them to. 
They bug me worse than Uncle Toms. 

But prejudiced white people 
can’t see any of the other races as just 
individual people. If a white man robs 
a bank, it’s just a man robbed a bank. 
But if a Negro or a Puerto Rican does 
it, it’s them awful Negroes or Puerto 
Ricans. Hardly anybody not white 
hasn’t suffered from some of white 
people’s labels. It used to be said that 
all Negroes were shiftless and happy- 
go-lucky and lazy. But that’s been 
proved a he so much that now the label 
is that what Negroes want integration 
for is so they can sleep in the bed 
with white people. It’s another damn 
he. All Negroes want is to be free to 
do in this country just like anybody 


“I don’t pay no attention to what critics say 
about me, the good or the bad. The toughest 
critic I got is myself... and I’m too vain to play 
anything I think is bad.” 
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“In high school I was best in music class on the 
trumpet, but the prizes went to the boys with 
blue eyes. I made up my mind to outdo anybody 
white on my horn.” 


else. Prejudiced white people ask one 
another, “Would you want your sister to 
marry a Negro?” It’s a jive question to 
ask in the first place—as if white women 
stand around helpless if some Negro 
wants to drag one off to a preacher. It 
makes me sick to hear that. A Negro 
just might not want your sister. The 
Negro is always to blame if some white 
woman decides she wants him. But it’s 
all right that ever since slavery, white 
men been having Negro women. Every 
Negro you see that ain’t black, that’s 
what’s happened somewhere in his 
background. The slaves they brought 
here were all black. 

What makes me mad about these 
labels for Negroes is that very few white 
people really know what Negroes really 
feel like. A lot of white people have 
never even been in the company of an 
intelligent Negro. But you can hardly 
meet a white person, especially a white 
man, that don’t think he’s qualified to 
tell you all about Negroes. 

You know the story the minute you 
meet some white cat and he comes off 
with a big show that he’s with you. It’s 
10,000 things you can talk about, but 
the only thing he can think of is some 
other Negro he’s such close friends with. 
Intelligent Negroes are sick of hearing 
this. I don’t know how many times 
different whites have started talking, 
telling me they was raised up with a 
Negro boy. But I ain’t found one yet that 
knows whatever happened to that boy 
after they grew up. 

PLAYBOY: Did you grow up with any 
white boys? 

DAVIS: I didn’t grow up with any, not as 
friends, to speak of. But I went to school 
with some. In high school, I was the 
best in the music class on the trumpet. I 
knew it and all the rest knew it—but all 
the contest first prizes went to the boys 
with blue eyes. It made me so mad I made 
up my mind to outdo anybody white on 
my horn. If I hadn’t met that prejudice, 
I probably wouldn’t have had as much 
drive in my work. I have thought about 
that a lot. I have thought that prejudice 
and curiosity have been responsible for 
what I have done in music. 

PLAYBOY: What was the role of the 
curiosity? 

DAVIS: I mean I always had a curiosity 
about trying new things in music. A new 
sound, another way to do something 
—things like that. But man, look, you 
know one of the biggest things that 
needs straightening up? The whole 
communication system of this country! 
Take the movies and TV. How many 
times do you see anybody in the films 
but white people? You don’t dig? Look, 
the next movie or TV you see, you count 


how many Negroes or any other race but 
white that you see. But you walk around 
in any city, you see the other races—I 
mean, in life they are part of the scene. 
But in the films supposed to represent 
this country, they ain’t there. You won’t 
hardly even see any in the street crowd 
scenes—because the studios didn’t 
bother to hire any as extras. 

Negroes used to be servants and 
Uncle Toms in the movies. But so 
much stink was raised until they quit 
that. Now you do have some Negroes 
playing feature parts—maybe four or 
five a year. Most of the time, they have 
a role that’s special so it won’t offend 
nobody—then it’s a big production 
made like that picture is going to prove 
our democracy. Look, I ain’t saying that 
people making films are prejudiced. I 
can’t say what I don’t know. But I see 
the films they make, and I know they 
don’t think about the trouble a lot of 
colored people find with the movies 
and TV. 

A big TV network wanted to do 
a show featuring me. I said no, and 
they asked me to just look at a show 
featuring a big-name Negro singer. No, 
I ain’t calling no names. Well, just like I 
knew, they had 18 girls dancing for the 
background—and every one of them 
was white. Later on, when I pointed 
this out to the TV people, they were 
shocked. They said they just hadn’t 
thought about that. I said I knew they 
hadn’t. Nobody seems to think much 
about the colored people and the 
Chinese and Puerto Ricans and Japanese 
that watch TV and buy the things they 
advertise. All these races want to see 
some of their own people represented 
in the shows—I mean, besides the big 
stars. I know I’d feel better to see some 
kids of all races dancing and acting on 
shows than I would feel about myself 
up there playing a horn. The only thing 
that makes me any different from them 
is I was lucky. 

This black-white business is 
ticklish to try to explain. You don’t 
want to see Negroes every time you 
click on your set. That would be just as 
bad as now when you don’t see nobody 
but white people. But if movies and TV 
are supposed to reflect this country, 
and this country’s supposed to be 


democratic, then why don’t they do it? 
Let’s see all kinds of people dancing and 
acting. I see all kinds of kids downtown 
at the schools of dancing and acting, 
but from what I see in the movies and 
TV, it’s just the white ones that are 
getting any work. 

Look, man, right in music you got 
the same thing happening. I got this 
album, Someday My Prince Will Come, 
and you know who’s on the jacket cover? 
My wife —Lrances. I just got to thinking 
that as many record albums as Negroes 
buy, I hadn’t ever seen a Negro girl on a 
major album cover unless she was the 
artist. There wasn’t any harm meant— 
they just automatically thought about 
a white model and ordered one. It was 
my album and I’m Lrances’ prince, so I 
suggested they use her for a model, and 
they did it. 

But it ain’t all cases where white 
people just didn’t think about the 
other races. It’s a lot of intended 
discrimination, right in music. You 
got plenty of places that either won’t 
hire Negroes, or they hire just one that 
they point out. The network studios, 
the Broadway pit bands, the classical 
orchestras, the film studios, they all 
have color discrimination in hiring. 

I tell you why I feel so strong about 
the communication system. I never have 
forgotten one time in Europe this nice 
old man told me how in World War II, 
the Europeans didn’t know what to make 
of Negro troops. They had their picture 
of this country from our interviews s and 
movies, and with a very few exceptions 
like Pops Armstrong and Joe Louis and 
Jesse Owens, they didn’t know about any 
Negroes except servants and laborers. 
PLAYBOY: Do you feel that your views 
are shared by most Negroes? And Puerto 
Ricans? And Orientals? 

DAVIS: I can’t speak for them last two. 
I’m in no position, I just know what I 
personally feel for them. But I know that 
pretty nearly all Negroes hardly have 
any other choice about how they feel. 
They ain’t blind. They got to see what’s 
happening. It’s a thousand big and little 
ways that you run into the prejudices 
of white people. Just one thing—how 
long have Negroes been looking at 
immigrants coming into this country 
and can’t even speak the language, and 
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in the second generations, they are in 
places the Negroes haven’t got to yet. 

Look, not long ago this big 
interviews had this Southern truck 
driver saying he’d carry sandwiches if 
they let Negroes eat in them Maryland 
highway restaurants. But where he 
wants to eat ain’t my point — I’m talking 
about what he said. He said, “You give 
them a finger, they take an arm” and 
a lot more. You dig? When it comes to 
human rights, these prejudiced white 
people keep on acting like they own 
the damn franchise! And, man, with the 
world in the mess it’s in now, we trying to 
influence on our side all them Africans 


and Arabs and Indians and Chinese.... 
You know two thirds of the people in 
the world ain’t white? They see all this 
crap with Negroes and supposed to feel 
white people really think any different 
about them? Man, somebody better get 
straight! 

Another thing—there was no upset 
about them restaurants not serving 
Negroes, until it was an African they 
turned away. You think every Negro in 
the country don’t see what it says? It 
says that we been here 400 years, but 
it wasn’t no mess until they put out an 
African that just flew over here on a 
jet. 


PLAYBOY: Do you, in your position as a 
famous Negro, meet prejudice? 

DAVIS: I told you, someway or other, 
every Negro meets it, I don’t care who 
he is! Look, man, I sent for an electrician 
to fix something in the house. When he 
rang the bell, I answered and he looked 
at me like I was dirt, and said, “I want to 
see the owner, Mr. Davis.” When I said, 
“You looking at him,” the cat turned 
beet red. He had me figured as the 
porter. Now he’s mad and embarrassed. 
What had I done to him but called to 
give him work? 

That same week, I had seen a lot 
of them West Point cadets, and in a 
bar I asked why there was so many of 
them in town. Man, I just asked the cat 
a question and he moved up the bar 
and didn’t speak! But then somebody 
recognized me and he got red as that 
electrician. He came trying to apologize 
and saying he had my records. I told 
him I had just paid enough taxes to 
cover his free ride at West Point, and 
I walked out. I guess he’s somewhere 
now with the others saying I’m such a 
bastard. It bugged me so, man, I wasn’t 
worth a damn for two or three days. 
It wasn’t just him ignoring me I was 
thinking about, but in two or three 
years, Gregory, my oldest boy, may 
be doing some Army time. How am I 
supposed to feel about him maybe 
serving under this cat? 

Then take this tour I made— 
Frances and I had train reservations 
to California. But this clerk I showed 
my identification to, he took it and 
looked at me just like the West Point 
cat. When he said he had to check with 
somebody else, I asked him what was 
the trouble. You know he had the nerve 
to tell me I might have forged it! Ain’t 
no need of me telling you what I told 
him, nobody would print it. But we 
went to the airport and took a plane. 
I’m spending my money, the railroads 
are broke, even this son of a bitch’s 
job’s in trouble, but all he can see is 
I’m black, so it’s all right to insult me. 
Bad as I hate to fly, I ain’t been on a 
train since, because I haven’t met Jim 
Crow on the airlines. 

PLAYBOY: In your field, music, don’t 
some Negro jazzmen discriminate 
against white musicians? 

DAVIS: Crow Jim is what they call that. 
Yeah. It’s a lot of the Negro musicians 
mad because most of the best-paying 
jobs go to the white musicians playing 
what the Negroes created. But I don’t go 
for this, because I think prejudice one 
way is just as bad as the other way. I 
wouldn’t have no other arranger but 
Gil Evans—we couldn’t be much closer 
if he was my brother. And I remember 
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one time when I hired Lee Konitz, 
some colored cats bitched a lot about 
me hiring an ofay in my band when 
Negroes didn’t have work. I said if a cat 
could play like Lee, I would hire him, I 
didn’t give a damn if he was green and 
had red breath. 

PLAYBOY: Do you find that being 
the head of your band adds to your 
problems? 

DAVIS: Fronting a band ain’t no fun. 
A lot of people don’t understand that 
music is business, it’s hard work and a 
big responsibility. I hate to even think 
what all I’ve been through to play 
my horn, and still go through. I put 
everything I’ve got into it. Even after a 
good rehearsal, I feel empty. And you 
add to playing your instrument the 
running of a band and you got plenty 
of problems. I got my own family, and 
the guys that work for me, and their 
families to think about. On one tour, 
I had this white woman in Kansas City 
meet me when I came off the stand 
and wanted me to come to her table 
with her and her husband for a drink. I 
told her I didn’t like to do that, and she 
hollered, “They said you’re like that!” I 
felt like throwing down my horn and 
kicking it. But I said to myself I was 
going to try and educate at least that 
one couple. So I went over and talked 
to them. 

I told them an artist’s first 
responsibility was to himself. I said if 
he kept getting upset with what other 
people think he ought to do, he never 
would get too far, or he sure wouldn’t 
last. I tried to make them see how I 
had worked all my life to play myself 
and then to get a band worth people 
paying to hear. I said that a lot of times 
when people in a club wanted to talk 
to me, I needed to be worrying about 
something about my band. They said 
they understood. I hope they did. 
PLAYBOY: You have been quoted as not 
being in favor of jazz concerts. Why? 
DAVIS: Nobody can relax at concerts, 
the musicians or the people, either. 
You can’t do nothing but sit down, 
you can’t move around, you can’t have 
a drink. A musician has to be able to 
let loose everything in him to reach 
the people. If the musician can’t relax, 
how’s he going to make the people feel 
what he feels? The whole scene of jazz 
is feeling. 

PLAYBOY: Do you now ever indulge in 
jam sessions? 

DAVIS: I wish there was some jam 
sessions to sit in. But there ain’t none 
left—at least not in the big cities. I used 
to sit in some great ones around St. 
Louis and in Brooklyn, Illinois. We would 
blow sometimes clear up until the next 


afternoon. When I go back there now, I 
sit in with a little blues band. They have 
the feeling. 

PLAYBOY: You’ve won all the trumpet 
polls. After yourself, how would you 
rank others? 

DAVIS: After me! Hell, it’s plenty great 
trumpet players don’t come after me, 
or after nobody else! That’s what I hate 
so about critics—how they are always 
comparing artists... always writing 
that one’s better than another one. 
Ten men can have spent all their lives 
learning technical expertness on their 
instruments, but just like in any art, 
one will play one style and the rest nine 
other ways. And if some critics just 
don’t happen to like a man’s style, they 
will knock the artist. That bugs the hell 
out of musicians. It’s made some damn 
near mad enough to want to hang up 
their horns. 

Trumpet players, like anybody 
else, are individualized by their 
different ideas and styles. The thing to 
judge in any jazz artist is does the man 
project, and does he have ideas. You 
take Dizzy—he does, all the time, every 
time he picks up his horn. Some more 
cats—Clark Terry, Ray Nance, Kenny 
Dorham, Roy Eldridge, Harold Baker, 
Freddie Hubbard, Lee Morgan, Bobby 
Hackett—a lot of them. Hell, that cat 
down in New Orleans, A1 Hirt, he blows 
his ass off, too! 

PLAYBOY: Is there any special reason 
you didn’t mention Louis Armstrong? 
DAVIS: Oh, Pops? No, why I didn’t 
mention him is because I was talking 
just about modern-jazz players. I love 
Pops, I love the way he sings, the way he 
plays—everything he does, except when 
he says something against modern-jazz 
music. He ought to realize that he was a 
pioneer, too. No, he wasn’t an influence 
of mine, and I’ve had very little direct 
contact with Pops. A long time ago, I was 
at Bop City, and he came in and told me 
he liked my playing. I don’t know if he 
would even remember it, but I remember 
how good I felt to have him say it. People 
really dig Pops like I do myself. He does 
a good job overseas with his personality. 
But they ought to send him down South 
for goodwill. They need goodwill worse 
in Georgia and Alabama and Mississippi 
than they do in Europe. 


PLAYBOY: To go back a moment, you 
expressed a sharp dislike of critics. 
Are there other reasons besides their 
comparing musicians? 

DAVIS: Well, aside from that, I get sick of 
how a lot of them write whole columns 
and pages of big words and still ain’t 
saying nothing. If you have spent your 
life getting to know your business and 
the other cats in it, and what they are 
doing, then you know if a critic knows 
what he’s talking about. Most of the time 
they don’t. 

I don’t pay no attention to what 
critics say about me, the good or the 
bad. The toughest critic I got, and the 
only one I worry about, is myself. My 
music has got to get past me and I’m 
too vain to play anything I think is 
bad. 

No, I ain’t going to name critics I 
don’t like. But I will tell you some that 
I respect what they write—Nat Hentoff, 
Ralph Gleason and Leonard Feather. 
And some others, I can’t right off think 
of their names. But it ain’t a long list. 
PLAYBOY: Are there any particular 
places or clubs that you don’t like to 
play? 

DAVIS: There are plenty I won’t play! I 
won’t take a booking nowhere in the 
South. I told you I just can’t stand Jim 
Crow, so I ain’t going down there in it. 
There’s enough of it here in the North, 
but at least you have the support of 
some laws. 

I won’t play nowhere I know has 
the kind of audiences that you waste 
your breath to play for. I’m talking 
about them expense-account ofays 
that use music as a background for 
getting high and trying to show off to 
the women they brought. They ain’t 
come to hear good music. They don’t 
even know how to enjoy themselves. 
They drink too much, they get loud, 
they got to be seen and heard. They’ll 
jump up and dance jigs and sing. They 
ain’t got no manners—don’t pay their 
women no respect. What they really 
want is some Uncle Tom entertainment 
if it’s a Negro group on the stand. 
These are the kind will holler, “Hey, 
boy, play Sweet Georgia Brown!” You 
supposed to grin and play that. I hate 
to play in a place full of those kind 
of squares so bad that if there wasn’t 


“I don’t dig people in clubs who don’t pay 
the musicians respect. You ever see anybody 
bugging the classical musicians when they are 
on the job and trying to work?” 
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nobody else to play to, I’d invest in 
some more property and just stay 
home and collect rents. I can’t stand 
dumb-ass people not respecting the 
other customers that have come to 
hear the music. Sometimes one table 
like that has bugged me so that when 
I get home or to my hotel, I walk the 
floor because I can’t sleep. 

I told you I ain’t going to play 
nowhere in the South that Negroes can’t 
come. But I ain’t going to play nowhere 
in the North that Negroes don’t come. 
It’s one of two reasons they won’t, 
either because they know they ain’t 
wanted, or because they don’t like the 
joint’s regular run of music. Negroes 
ain’t got as much money to throw away 
in nightclubs as white people. So a club 
that Negroes patronize, you can figure 
that everybody that goes there comes 
expecting to hear good music. 
PLAYBOY: What is your opinion of the 
jazz audiences in Europe? 

DAVIS: European audiences are generally 
more hip about the background of jazz 
than most of the fans here. Some cats 
hardly heard of here are big record 
sellers in Europe. In this country, it’s 
more following of personalities. You 
want to hear something funny? One 
club-owner friend of mine said a lot of 
people pay their money to come where 
I’m playing just because they want to 
see me—they heard I’m so bad. Ain’t 
that a bitch? 

But this country has a lot of great 
fans. You know, they appreciate what 
you’re trying to do, and that inspires a 


musician to give his best. I know some 
Americans that don’t stop with just 
knowing jazz, but that even think just 
like musicians. 

PLAYBOY: Do you plan another European 
tour soon? 

DAVIS: Maybe. I like to play in Europe 
every now and then, but I don’t like to 
spend no more time out of this house 
than I can help. Jack Whittemore, 
my booking agent at Shaw Artists, 
schedules me so I don’t stay long on 
the road. I like to have time at home 
to be with my kids and Frances, and 
to just think about things -- like 
worrying about the people running 
this government maybe slipping and 
getting us into another war. But I 
like them Kennedy brothers—they’re 
swinging people. 

PLAYBOY: Would it please you if the 
image of you changed, that people quit 
regarding you as a tough guy? 

DAVIS: Well, nobody wants to be always 
accused of something he ain’t done. But 
people that want to think that, it’s their 
worry, it ain’t mine. I’m like I am, and I 
ain’t planning to change. I ain’t scared 
of nothing or nobody, I already been 
through too much. I ought to be dead 
from just what I went through when I was 
on dope. I ain’t going around anywhere 
trying to be tough and a racist. I just 
say what I think, and that bugs people, 
especially a lot of white people. When 
they look in my eyes and don’t see no 
fear, they know it’s a draw. 

PLAYBOY: Have you always been so 
sensitive about being a Negro? 


DAVIS: About the first thing I can 
remember as a little boy was a white 
man running me down a street 
hollering “Nigger! Nigger!” My father 
went hunting him with a shotgun. Being 
sensitive and having race pride has 
been in my family since slave days. The 
slave Davises played classical string 
music on the plantations. My father, 
Miles the first, was born six years after 
the Emancipation. He wanted to play 
music, but my grandfather wanted 
him to be more than an entertainer 
for white folks. He made him go to 
Northwestern to be a dental surgeon. 
My father is worth more than I am. 
He’s a high-priced dental surgeon with 
more practice than he can handle— 
because he’s good at his business—and 
he raises hogs with pedigrees. It’s a 
special breed of hogs with some funny 
name I would tell you, but I never can 
remember it. 

PLAYBOY: You’re said to be one of the 
financially best-off popular musicians. 
Is this correct? 

DAVIS: Well, I don’t have any access 
to other musicians’ bankbooks. But I 
never have been what you would call 
poor. I grew up with an allowance, and 
I had a big newspaper route. I saved 
most of what I made except for buying 
records. But when I first left home as 
a musician, I used to spend all I made, 
and when I went on dope, I got in debt. 
But after I got enough sense to kick the 
habit, I started to make more than I 
needed to spend unless I was crazy or 
something. 

Now I got a pretty good portfolio of 
stock investments, and I got this house 
—it’s worth into six figures, including 
everything in it. My four kids are coming 
up fine. When the boys get in from 
school, I want you to see them working 
out on the bags in our gym downstairs. I 
keep myself in shape and teach the kids 
how to box. They can handle themselves. 
Ain’t nothing better that a father can 
pass along. 

Then I got my music, I got Frances, 
and my Ferrari—and our friends. I got 
everything a man could want—if it just 
wasn’t for this prejudice crap. It ain’t 
that I’m mad at white people, I just see 
what I see and I know what’s happening. 
I am going to speak my mind about 
anything that drags me about this Jim 
Crow scene. This whole prejudice mess 
is something you would feel so good if 
it could just be got rid of, like a big sore 
eating inside of your belly. 


H 
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pose can make or break a musician, but the guitar is 
something where their true character is seen. The musicians 
you see here have proven themselves in many ways through 
the use of the instrument. The ideas they've stood for have 
been a part of the endless cycle of inspiration. They have become the 
ideals that generations to come will pass on and imitate. By looking 
up to the stars they held on to the dream so much that they have 
become stars themselves. 

There's a dividing line in destiny where reasons become blurred. Did 
they choose the guitar or did the guitar choose them? They are not 
just rock stars. To those who know, they are legends. 


A photo essay of guitar heroes in their element 

By Nina Sandejas 





V 
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By Mikey “BillyB” Abola 



adio Gaga” by Queen 
spoke of a fear for 
the demise of radio. It 
was released in 1984 
achieving success 
across the globe, a 
few years after MTV first aired 
“Video Killed the Radio Star” 
by The Buggies in August 1981. 
Many contended that a new era 
for music had arrived, and that 
supposedly prompted the passing 
of the times where radio and DJs 
mattered. 

To say that things haven’t 
changed since the 1980s is 
ignorant. MTV has recently 
dropped “music television” from 
its logo, marking an obvious shift 
in focus—from songs to Snooki of 
reality show, Jersey Shore. Banter 
between music freaks is still 
peppered with the word “mixtape,” 
yet mixes aren’t likely passed in 
cassettes. In the Philippines, gone 
are the days waiting for “Everybody 
Wants to Rule the World” by Tears 


for Fears on the radio, hoping the DJ 
stopped talking right before “record” 
was pressed. Today, it’s likely just a 
matter of clicking “download.” 

While changes to the music 
industry came, what happened to 
radio and the DJs that brought life 
to it? If anything, the radio industry 
in the Philippines has pretty much 
stayed intact. Data from the National 
Statistical Coordinating Board on the 
number of licensed radio stations 
shows that on the average, the number 
of private radio stations in operation 
has remained consistent. In Metro 
Manila alone, close to twenty-five 
stations battle for a piece of the FM pie, 
and that number has stayed constant. 

Still, a world of difference 
lies between Howlin’ Dave saying, 
“Gising na! RJ na!” and Papa Jack 
inviting his listeners to TFC (True 
Fove Conversations). Sam YG, Chico 
and Delamar, or Mo Twister are very 
different from Art Galindez, Bong 
Fapira, Eddie Mercado or Jo San Diego. 
Where the main focus of yesteryear’s 
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While changes to the music industry came, 
what happened to radio and the DJs 
that brought life to it? 


radio was perhaps music, it’s now 
masa. 

These assertions are made by the 
audience—a group that merely listens 
in, yet is always the ultimate master of 
radio. But what do insiders have to say? 
How has radio changed? How has it 
stayed the same? 

PLAYBOY spoke to Jimmy Jam 
(Manny Pagsuyuin, former DJ at 97.1 
Campus Radio), The Mole (Manny 
Casaclang, former station manager of 
DZRJ100.3FM, when it was, “The Source”) 
and Baby John (Ron De Asis, current 
station manager of DZRJ100.3FM) and 
found out what they thought. 

Baby John (BJ): The 70’s were 
open—it was just the start of the Top 
40. [Before] there was no formula of 
programming. It was purely jocks. The 
decisions made [were] on the jocks 
themselves and how the programming 
directors would arrange it. 

The Mole (TM): The old school delved 
more on whether you were schooled, 


more or less. Did you study? Did 
you somehow live it—the music? 
Were you there? Was it in your 
heart, in your mind, and in your 
soul? Are you part of us? 

BJ: Everybody wanted to be a rock 
jock. Everybody wanted to work for 
RJ. Because it was classy. And there 
was freedom in music. The music 
was provided—open skies ka. Bring 
it. If you want to play it on your 
show only, go ahead. Pero ang daya 
mo, makisama ka naman. Pahiram 
naman, o /-record namin. 

TM: We were album-oriented, 
meaning lahat ng tugtog na 
maganda doom sa album, we 
played. Kung mayro’n bagong 
plaka ang Stones, we get it first. 
Aside from friends, ang dami 
naming listener noon. Mostly from 
IS and UP. Most of them had access 
[to foreign records]. And then 
we had a steward [in Philippine 
Airlines] whose wife was our sales 






manager. We were basing it on Billboard Magazine. Doon 
namin tinitingnan yung chart, doon namin tinitingnan 
yung pwedeng bilhin, within the format of RJ. 

BJ: RJ Jacinto wasn’t around, because he was in exile 
[during Martial Law]. So we were on our own. We were 
sequestered. And there was a colonel in charge of us—a 
real PMAer, Col. Guillem. Ahit ang batok. Kami, long hair 
lahat . Hippie kaming lahat. Puro chongkey. [The colonel] 
was there, but we had our own world—our own snooty 
world. We were in a cave somewhere, playing rock music. 
And we were the most popular station at the time. 

TM: The kids were listening to us. Those who loved rock, 
which I believe, up until now, belong to a different kind 
of breed, because you don’t normally assimilate that 
kind of music into your system. Hindi mo agad-agad, 
ma-accept yun. I believe we were a middle-finger to 
anybody. 

BJ: We would do concerts in the parking lot, with no 
budget at all. It would be full. We would make money 
out of it. Pisu-piso lang ang entrance. Kumikita pa rin. 
Nababayaran namin yung inupahan naming flatbed 
[truck]. Pati instrumento—pahiraman eh. 

TM: You have to live it. You don’t just listen to it. And I 
lived it. We lived it. In all senses of the word. Sex, drugs 
and rock n’roll— kasama yun. 

BJ: You wanted to stay sober? Don’t go to work for 
the day. You didn’t have to buy it, bibigyan ka na lang. 
“Pare, regalo ko sa ‘yo. Sarap ng tugtog mo eh.” Even 
before you reached the booth, you’d be stoned. People 
would hang out, would smoke out in the stairs, or in the 
roof deck. The whole thing smelled like grass. Nobody 
minded it. 

TM: Kay a nga yung nag-aaplay mag-DJ, bumubula yung 
bibig. (laughs) Akala nila dapat kailangan ganun ka. 

Jimmy Jam (JJ): I tried applying at [DW]RT [99.5]. I sent 
a resume. Sa aw a ng Diyos, dinedma ako. Sabi nila, “Who 
the hell is this?” Then a classmate of mine turned me on 
to RJ. “Ba’t ka nakikinig ng RT? Paulit-ulit lang yung mg a 
songs doon.” 


TM: RT was on FM, pero sila yung kalaban namin, kahit nasa 
AM kami. The FM band at that time was...conservative. Until 
RT came along. Sila ang parang nag- revolutionize ng FM. At 
that time, the songs that were Top 40 in the States, which RT 
was playing, were rock, which Rock of Manila [DZRJ 810 AM] 
was already playing. 

BJ: It was all AM. The only FM station then was classical 
music. When you say FM that time, it was classical—Master’s 
Touch. Wala pang pop. It was RT that broke ground, in 
regards to that. 

TM: One afternoon, while we were meeting, in between 
tokes of grass and gulps of beer, sabi ni Alan [Austria, 
station manager of Rock of Manila], “Tang ina, ano ‘tong 
nag-rorock na FM?” Boston was playing, “More Than A 
Feeling.” Ang sarap pakinggan, ‘di ba? Stereo eh. “Pare, 
z-rock na natin.” That’s when RJFM became The Source, 
which was in the late 70s. 

JJ: So I started listening to The Source, and I liked it. Tapos 
may jazz pa, kapag gabi. They would play [the Pat] Metheny 
[Group], kaya lang medyo fuzzy yung reception. RT, malinis 
eh. After that, I exclusively listened to RJ. 

TM: Believe it or not, at that time, we chose which 
commercials to play on-air in RJ. Kung baduy yung 
commercial, hindi namin patutugtugin yun. Middle-finger 
talaga. Fuck you all, talaga. And it was making money, 
then. I mean it happened. Why can’t it happen nowadays? 

BJ: You have a rack of 45s, ‘no? That consists of around 
60 songs, or even more. Kaso may favoritism eh. Parang, 
“O, iintro ko yung song na ‘yan... Marvin Gaye, ‘What’s 
Going On?” But the jocks played it an hour before, or it 
was their last song. So I’ll play it again. Sira yung rotation 
mo. What the program director does is...he wasn’t 
designated as program director yet. He was normally 
called then, chief announcer. As soon as you play it, the 
chief announcer reminds that you put that 45 you played 
at the back of the rack. Some crazy jocks will scramble 
it. Para makalusot siya sa song na yun. Dayaan eh. Baka 
nanliligaw siya. So malakas din yung peer pressure. “Why 
didn’t you play, Jessica [by the Allman Brothers Band]?” 
Ang hirap naman sabihin na, “The Jock before me played 
it already.” 
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“Commerce, I understand. In order for the radio station 
to keep going, it needs to make money. But it depends on the 
radio station—to what extent they will go to make money, 
and how much they will sacrifice to do that.” 


JJ: I think I joined a contest. That’s how I ended up going 
to [RJ], to claim my prize. I ended up hanging out. I would 
cut class to hang out there. This was in ‘82, ‘83. And then 
they were holding auditions, looking for jocks. I tried out, 
s’yempre bagsak ako kasi wala akong alam, noob eh. Charlie 
Frias, the tech who recorded me, laughed at me because it 
was really bad. He asked, “Baka gusto mo ulitin. Pangit eh .’” 
But then I kept on hanging out. 

BJ: Pagdating ng 80s—cartridges. The nice thing about carts 
is that you can control [the rotation of] your music. One cart 
represents one song. Before you go on-board, titingnan mo 
yung playlist mo. Then you get all your carts. Naka- sequence 
na yan. In short, kuha ka long ng kuha, without thinking 
anymore. Basically that’s the start of the time when your 
songs were really guarded for rotation. It became very strict. 

TM: A new batch of colonels from the Air Force [came]—Col. 
Ciron and Col. Defensor. Doon nagka-problema. They started 
analyzing the whole thing. Tawag sila, “Mole, bakityung 
DWLL [currently Mellow 94.7FM] nag- rate? Ano ba music 
nito ?” 

“Mellow.” 

“Bakit hindi tayo mag- mellow?” 

They sort of experimented to a point they hired the services 
of Mike Enriquez [of Ka-Puso fame]. So Mike comes up to me, 
“Pare, sabi ng colonel, ibaba na raw natin .” Ano magagawa 
ko? Baka mawalan ako ng trabaho eh. Actually, I sold my 
soul, man, because I said yes to Mike. For a while nag-pop, 
the New RJFM—in the 80s. 

JJ: Once in a blue moon lang, magka-opening sa [DW]LS 
[97.1]. This was in ‘88. So I auditioned, and went there. I 
started there December 16. Pang-gabi ako, 9-12 pm. I was 
the sign-off guy for a year and a half. I started from the 
bottom worked my way to the top. Later, they gave me the 
sign-on [5-9am] para mag-tunog bata. Naging morning ako 
until ‘95. 

TM: Radio is fifty percent entertainment, fifty percent 
business. At the end of the day, “Kumikita ba yan?” Hindi 
ka naman tatanungin at the end of the day, “Kamusta ang 
tugtog?” 


JJ: Mike Enriquez then came in 1995. He was hired as 
the senior vice president of all the radio operations of 
GMA—AM and FM. When he came in, he had already 
tried to reformat LS into a masa thing, a pinoy thing. 

Pero may halo pa, because we would still speak English 
but the music was masa. He said, “If you want to do 
Taglish, or pure Tagalog, it’s okay with me. But you don’t 
have to. But if you want to, go ahead and do it. It will 
only do good for the station.” 

TM: LS was masa, but then it had some sort of a 
compromise, medyo snabero pa rin siya. Hindi sagad. It’s 
not the pits. I used to play Steely Dan on the weekends. 

It was masa because it was pop. It was hit radio, 
although it had the trimmings na medyo pampaganda 
na wala sa ibang masa station. 

JJ: [Mike Enriquez] left DWKC [now 93.9 IFM] to join 
GMA. He told the KC guys, “When you hear LS play a 
certain song, game na tayo. Magka-kompitensya na tayo.” 
That song was “I Swear” by All-4-One. That was a signal 
to KC na magkaaway na tayo. Sila yung masa noon. [But] 
you know the beauty about KC being masa— everything 
was unintentional the way great things happen 
unintentionally. They were making it up as they worked 
along. They started playing masa songs. They started 
doing jokes as a goof. And then suddenly, nag-click sa 
mga listeners. 

TM: Pagdating ko sa LS, it was a totally different world. 

It was GMA. Stronger signal. It had a totally different 
format, which was pop music. We had a totally different 
audience, which were mostly co-eds. 

BJ: For people to listen to radio...it’s niche. Niche 
programming. That they know what to expect of you. 
When [listeners] expect something, it breeds loyalty. 
When you know it’s going to be like this, you become 
loyal to it. 

JJ: By 1995, things changed. That’s when all the other 
radio stations realized, “ Uy, okay pala mag-masa. 

Nag-masa LS eh. Sige, masa na rin tayo.” You know 
owners and sales departments—they start getting 
nervous when sales fluctuate. Of course, if you make 
money, the owners ask you to make more. LS was 
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picking up because of the message 
and request center we had. We’d 
put on listeners. They’d greet 
and make requests. And then 
we’d ask them, “Ano yung pop 
music station in Metro Manila?” 
“Syempre kung saan nasisira ang 
flash-redial ng telepono ko— 
Campus Radio.” That helped us. 

TM: Radio has degenerated, in 
fact, because of the emergence of 
the so-called masa station. It’s an 
insult to your intellect. Kahit na 
sabihin mong, “Gusto namin mag- 
greet eh. Gusto namin, maraming 
nakikinig sa amin eh.” 

JJ: The only reason [stations are 
masa today] because it sells. It did 
before. And now of course, the latest 


station that went masa is Max [103.5FM]. 
Wow na sila. Why is this happening? 
Money. ‘ Yun lang. Bottom line. 

BJ: [It’s] because of the migration 
of people from the provinces, which 
constitutes the masa. There’s a huge 
migration. The jocks evolve catering 
to this migration of probinsyanos that 
went to Manila. Listen to any other 
radio station now, “Hello, Pangga /” 
Makikita mo, who they are trying to 
communicate with. 

TM: [People in broadcasting] have 
the authority and responsibility to 
dictate what should be listened to, 
what should be absorbed, what should 
be learned out of radio. “Joke time, 
Nyahahaha!” Is that your responsibility 
to your audience? 



JJ: [Pero] nakakatawa kasi si Nicole 
Hyala. If it makes people happy and 
it’s entertaining, then it’s still radio. 

Sa akin, yung essence of radio is 
entertainment. They might not get 
much education from it but that 
might be the responsibility of another 
station. 

BJ: The high-end radio stations— 
they’re relegated to the fringe. Doon 
lang sila. If you look at the ratings, 
they’re basically not there. If they are, 
there’s only one to represent them. 

All the others are below number 10. 
They’re all racing for the number 9, 10, 
11, 12 slots. That’s the new#l, 2, 3, 
and 4 sa elite. Hiwalay na. When you 
say, “I cater to the A, B”—you say, “I’m 
#12.” And that’s big. I’m the #1 in this 
genre. 

“It’s all niche now. 

People know exactly what 
they want. We know what 
music we want. We know 
what mood we’re into.” 
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JJ: Some people listen to [masa] but I’m not one of them. 
Some people find that entertaining, but I’m not one of them. 

I wouldn’t call it bad, but what’s a better word for counter¬ 
productive? In a thought-driven, cerebral [world], it’s counter¬ 
productive. I don’t know, baka naman biased ako. 

TM: Of course, as a matter of fact, there are a number of 
stations that don’t play the game. You can make money in 
other ways, other than going down the pits. But then again, 
somehow, the Filipino audience is to blame as well. Kasi 
kinakagat niya. 

BJ: It’s all niche now. People know exactly what they want. 
We know what music we want. We know what mood we’re 
into. Who can guarantee me all my moods, satisfy all my 
moods—that’s when we choose. If you have a radio station 
that will take care of your moods, you stick to it. 

JJ: Commerce, I understand. In order for the radio station 
to keep going, it needs to make money. But it depends 
on the radio station—to what extent they will go to make 
money, and how much they will sacrifice to do that. But if 
the radio station set out to do that talaga, eh yun na yun. 
That’s the vision of that radio station or that corporation 
to begin with. That’s the nature of capitalism, ‘di ba ? If you 
don’t like it, well then, fuck you. That’s what MBC [Manila 
Broadcasting Company, mother company of 90.7FM Love 
Radio] and other networks are probably saying, too. 

BJ: Formats always have a lifespan. Even songs. After a 
certain number of years, Hindi na applicable yung song to 
be played. Hang gang dun na lang yung buhay niya . Let’s 
say, “ Humanap ka ng Panget [by Andrew E]. During that 
time, putok na putok yun. Eh patugtugin mo ngayon, Hindi 
na maganda. Hindi na bagay. Not unless it’s re-recorded, re¬ 
arranged to go with the times. 

TM: I believe, even at this point, radio should be music. Hindi 
siya talk. If it were talk, then you should watch a television 
talk show. I still believe music should be the product of 
radio. The disc jockey is the icing of the cake. The cake is 
music. 


"I believe everything goes in full circle. 

It will go back. We will all go back to the 
basics—a good song, and a good DJ.” 

nang balikan ‘yun eh. If you were to go back, that’s 
nostalgia. There’s nothing wrong with nostalgia. 

But if you live in the past, that’s not good. We all 
have to evolve, kahit papaano. Music-wise, I’m sure 
there’s some out there that’s okay. ‘Wag mo na lang 
pakinggan yung pangit. Pakinggan mo na lang yung 
maganda. ‘Di ba, ganoon na lang ‘yun ngayon? 

BJ: If you would try to bring back certain formats, 
back to life, exactly how it was then, Hindi puputok eh. 
Mzg-evolve na. If KC brought back “Joke Time,” do you 
think they’ll be able to beat Love Radio? Hindi na. Love 
Radio was an off-shoot of that. It evolved from that idea. 
Tapos na yung time niya. Ito na ngayon eh. Now, things 
will evolve from this time into a higher level. Ganun ang 
mangyayari. 

Radio is dying? It’s not going to die. It’s only evolving. 
The only reason radio stations shut down is, “Walang 
kita.” Bakit walang kita? Mahina benta. Bakit mahina 
benta? Produkto o tao na nagbebenta? Madaming 
factors eh. 

TM: I believe everything goes in full circle. It will go back. 
We will all go back to the basics—a good song, and a 
good DJ. 

□ 


JJ: Things have changed drastically. Hindi ka na pwede 
bumalik. Evolved na nga eh. Kasi kapag nag-ev olve, wala 
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QUESTIONS 


Tati Oaimacian 


F or the better part of the past two decades, 
Toti Dalmacion has been trying to save 
Filipino music. While not everyone agrees 
with the fact that it needed saving in 
the first place, his influence on the local 
music industry cannot be denied. He first gained 
recognition through Groove Nation, a specialty 
record store he put up in the early 90’s which 
served as a hub for local music connoisseurs. 
When that closed down, he then put up the roving 
party called Consortium which redefined the local 
club scene. For a short time, he also served as a 
consultant for the first incarnation of the music 
channel MYX. 



By Yayi Dlaguera 
Photography by Paolo Ruiz 


Since 2003, he has also been the brains behind 
Terno Recordings, the country’s most prominent 
independent label. Since the label’s inception, it 
has launched the careers of a diverse set of artists 
that have included Up Dharma Down, Orange and 
Lemons, and The Radioactive Sago Project. There 
seems to be no slowing down for this music icon 
as he has recently returned to his spot behind the 
DJ booth and also plans to revive Groove Nation. 
PLAYBOY was fortunate enough to have the 
opportunity to sit with the man as he shared his 
thoughts on music. 
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I’ve been through everything. 

IVIy influences go far back as the 


40s, so I’ve been exposed to 
of different kinds of music. 


®Q 

PLAYBOY: What got you interested in music? Were 
the people in your family musically inclined? 

DALMACION: Music is in my family’s blood, both 
sides, but more so on my mom’s side, the Garcias. 

My mom was a former manager of Hotdog in the 70’s 
and is the sister of Rene [Garcia] and Dennis [Garcia] 
of Hotdog. In every household, whether in our very 
own household or when we’d go to our relatives, 
music would be there. 


PLAYBOY: Who were the artists and musicians who 
defined your taste in music and what attracted you 
to them? 

DALMACION: I’ve been through everything. My 
influences go as far back as the 40’s, so I’ve been 
exposed to a lot of different kinds of music. When I 
was growing up I was attracted to Top 40 and jazz 
fusion, then I discovered punk and new wave. One 
of the main bands that really got me hooked was 
XTC. I can’t really remember how old I was back then 
- I was maybe around nine or ten. I was fortunate 
enough that one of my mom’s sisters lived in the UK 
so while I was heavily into jazz fusion - that was the 
in thing at that time even when I was in school - she 
was sending me a few records here and there, some 
cassettes, of this new thing that was happening [in 
the UK]. XTC was what did it for me. 

As much as I was into punk as well, the angst 
and the overall character of what was called new 
wave attracted me more, seeing that you could 
actually listen to really good lyrics or better 
musicianship. That was what attracted me to XTC 
because coming from a punk background as well, 
they were able to separate themselves from the 
whole three chord thing with more creative lyrics. 
The arrangements and all were pretty quirky and 
that was something that really attracted me. 

G© 

PLAYBOY: How did you start out in the music scene 
and how was the music scene like back then? 


a lot 


DALMACION: I started fairly young. I mean, I 
would like to think that I was already in the scene 
as early as second year high school. I joined a 
mobile disco outfit. [It was] not that well known 
but it was in a way infamous within the area that 
we always played at, which was the South. [It was] 
called Positive Noise but compared to the name 
ones back then like Social Distortion and others 
we played punk and new wave and it wasn’t just 
the new wave that Manila [knew]- cause new wave 
here is kind of different in a way, it depends on 
one’s interpretation of what new wave is. For some 
people the new wave that they’re listening to is 
actually Italian Disco but was somewhat leaning 
more towards new wave. But it wasn’t really new 
wave like the early new wave like say The Talking 
Heads and XTC and all of those that came. But they 
were the ones that got the real airplay. We would 
play punk, hardcore and the more obscure new 
wave. So I learned how to mix at that point. 

Prior to our generation, they had mobile discos. 
They were playing the post-disco material which was 
some American but mostly Italian disco which became 
the staple all over Metro Manila. When punk and new 
wave hit the shores big time - because it was also the 
time that MTV was born so that was the in thing back 
then apart from the mobiles that were playing disco 
- there was this new crop of mobile groups that were 
playing new wave. But then new wave can be really 
fluff or something substantial. That was what we’d try 
to separate. We’d play the real ones. 

[We’d play] in schools, in high school dances, in 
private parties, it was the in thing to rent a mobile 
group and they’d bring the equipment to your house 
to play your debut or your birthday. [Positive Noise 
lasted] until I left I suppose. I used to swap records 
with A to Z back then. It was the only place you 
could get the material and have it taped. And we 
had a show in XB called Capitol Radio. So some of 
the stuff came from me and I’d also play stuff from 
them. We would play in some of the gigs that they 
produced which mainly involved a punk audience. 

PLAYBOY: What did you do during the eight years 
that you were in the United States? 
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DALMACION: I had my first and only nine-to-five 
job there for three months. After that, I went to 
college. Just a community college for a year or 
so. Again that didn’t really fly. Eventually I ended 
up going to a recording and engineering school 
from which I did then graduate but I didn’t end 
up using it. I interned as well for Arista. Intern, as 
in, “get me coffee!” I did a lot of things. It was an 
experience. It was just me going with what I liked 
which was obviously anything connected to music. 
The main thing that happened there was that I was 
able to accumulate my collection because that’s 
pretty much what I did every day. If I was given ten 
dollars as my allowance, I’d spend eight dollars for 
records. 

In the States I also DJed. I did the whole 
wedding, birthday party routes for the whole 
Filipino community. I ended up doing some 
nights as well for the Filipino community - mga 
lesbian nights, ganoon - many events for the 
Filipino community and the Filipino youth. After 
that, I discovered the underground where house 
music and techno was starting. That’s the second 
attraction for me aside from my main preference 
which was punk and new wave. So I discovered that 
and ended up having the opportunity to DJ in the 
FA underground scene. But this was at the latter 
part. This was when we were about to go back so it 
was short-lived. 


PLAYBOY: You started this record store called 
Groove Nation in the early nineties? What was the 
story behind that and what did it mean to you? 

DALMACION: After eight years, we went back to 
Manila because supposedly the economic situation 
was better in Asia. One of the sort of come-ons for 
me to agree to move was obviously to do something 
here. And I don’t know anything but music so I 
figured that maybe a record store would be ideal. 
Given that there was no such sort of record store 
here that specialized in more exotic titles. 

I think it opened in 1993. It was really more of 
wanting to have a community hub given what I had 
experienced and what I had known and what I liked. 
I wanted to share that with people here, with people 
who didn’t have access to it at the time aside from 
what you hear from radio. So it was more that plus 
the fact that I could get my own stash at a wholesale 
price. 

Most of my friends now were my customers 
back then. People there would come there in the 
afternoon after school and they would hang out 
outside or they would browse through whatever 
and listen to what we played on the speakers. 

I used to play there myself. It became a sort of 
meeting point for people. That’s where my former 
old joke band came to be; it was called The Aga 
Mulach Experience with Myrene and Diego who 
are now of Sandwich. It was the only place at that 
time which was sort of out of this world. It didn’t 


last long. It was around for three years until 2006 
and only because the rent was raised and I couldn’t 
find another spot. 

PLAYBOY: When did you start DJing here again? 

DALMACION: When I opened the store around 1993, 
obviously I wanted to share what I experienced with 
the LA underground -that whole warehouse thing. I 
couldn’t do it right away because I was trying to see 
how things are here first and obviously they didn’t 
have a clue of what that is. By 1995 I could see it was 
time, prior to that I was DJing here and there and I 
was getting frustrated because it was so different 
from what I experienced. Finally, I decided to go with 
a roving club which I called consortium. That was in 
1995. It lasted until 2002. 
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PLAYBOY: How did the whole Consortium thing 
start out? 

DALMACION: Apart from the raves that I 
experienced, which was a really, really fun time, I 
also experienced the more intimate settings in LA 
like Brass, which I thought would be perfect here 
given that in 1995 Malate was really hot, or about 
to get hot. There were a few places there that 
would be perfect for such an intimate setting for 
dancing. There was Penguin, but then there was 
also Nakpil St, and on Nakpil there was Blue Cafe 
which was predominantly a gay bar but it was 
frequented by a lot of expats and the more open- 
minded people. So I did the first one there. It was 
disappointing because as much as I thought the 
people there were jet-setters and had experience 
with what I was trying to do, it still had the same 
Manila nightlife mentality which was really more 
about socializing and being seen and all that. 

Not many people were dancing so I was kind of 
disappointed. 

But I didn’t give up, so through the egging 
of a friend, we did the second one which was 
really the first for a lot people, which was at the 
National Library. That was the big one. [We picked 
the National Library] because that’s really how the 
raves were. That’s why it was fun, interesting and 
scary and all of those things combined. That’s why 
it was such an attraction to a lot of young people 
and old people abroad like in England and in the 
US. It was like being in a different world for the 
weekend because it was illegal over there and you 
could stand to get arrested there. So I wanted to 
bring that vibe to Pinoys, and most of the time the 
venues for raves were really off the wall places: The 
Union Station, Magic Mountain, or some abandoned 
warehouse. Who would think of doing a party at 
the third floor of the National Library? We got [the 
venue] through [the event] being cultural. I also 
explained that it was going to be a melting pot of 
different people. 
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PLAYBOY: Who were the people who would frequent 
these raves and when did you start inviting foreign 
DJ’s to perform? 


Derrick May one behind Inquirer. Derrick Carter 
also in Star City. Doc Matin. And Josh Wink here in 
Makati during that time that there was bombing in 
Manila. 


DALMACION: The thing with Consortium for 
that night and for the rest of the nights was that 
I wanted for it to be for everyone. As opposed to 
what I was experiencing here where there were 
barriers. So we invited everyone. So everyone from 
Dasmarinas Village to Dasmarinas, Cavite came. 

The personalities, the celebrities, and people from 
whatever area from Makati to Malate converged. 

I always wanted to bring in my heroes from the 
LA scene like Doc Martin, but we were first presented 
the opportunity through the Goethe institute to bring 
in this German DJ, Alec Empire. That was the first 
time we had a foreign one. This was at the basement 
of Shangri-la Plaza before it became the food court. 
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PLAYBOY: There were a lot of Consortiums between 
1995 and 2002. What were the more memorable 
ones? 

DALMACION: That Alec Empire thing would be 
one of them because Alec Empire is not your usual 
dance/house music DJ. He doesn’t play the four on 
the floor kind of techno. It’s really more hard and 
experimental and at that time he was playing drum 
and bass when no one else was playing drum and 
bass so it was really wild. It was really new to the 
ears of many, compared to what they were hearing 
in the clubs, which was commercial dance music. 

It may be house music or techno but it wasn’t 
commercial. 

The Star City series—because Star City became 
our sort of regular venue—there were many there. 
Ken Ishii was memorable. The set-up had two 
rooms. Only the center part divided the sound. The 



Clod 

PLAYBOY: What is the legacy that Consortium left? 

DALMACION: Obviously, everyone is raking it in 
from what we started. Because it started really pure. 
But as in everything it gets watered down because 
Pinoys have a tendency to go, “kami rin.” And 
obviously the goal is to make money. In a way what 
was really left behind is the spirit to do parties. 
Unfortunately most of what followed was really 
commercial. Nobody sustained the underground 
side of it. 
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PLAYBOY: Why did stop DJing and why did you stop 
doing Consortium in 2002? 

DALMACION: I got disenchanted with the whole 
thing because... well for one, everyone’s a DJ. And 
the supposed DJs here are not really at par with 
what I’m used to. For me a DJ is supposed to be the 
one who influences. You’re supposed to be the one 
to give them new stuff. As opposed to the mentality 
here of most DJs which is playing them what they 
like. What’s the point in doing that? Ganoon yung 
nandito. Tapos kanya-kanyang buhatan ng banko. 
Everyone’s saying, “I’m the number one DJ.” It just 
really pissed me off. You can say that if you’re 
really that good. It was so disappointing but that’s 
how the game is played here. The noisier you are 
- you can use your media connections and all of 
that - [the more] you can get away with it. Because 
people don’t know. They don’t have the foundation. 
They don’t know what’s really behind it all, like 
what house music is, what techno is, and how it’s a 


We all want to 
make money, I know, 
but what I’m saying is, 
at some point we could adjust 
and maybe do a little more 
quality stuff. 
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progression of disco. So I just got kind of sick and 
tired of it. So I stopped and I just started bringing 
in foreign acts at that point. That’s why Lotus Eaters 
happened and China Crisis. It was supposed to be 
a regular thing but at that time SARS happened. 

It just happens like that sometimes. Something 
happens and I finally decided to do another thing 
which was the record label. 


(DOB 

PLAYBOY: How did Terno come about? 

DALMACION: It was inevitable actually, I’ve been 
collecting records since I was nine or ten and I 
feel like I really know it like the back of my hand, 
how it works. So if that’s how I get my records 
and it’s how I get my artists so it’s basically like 
collections. Obviously many of these record labels 
I admire are really just independent small ones, 
some run in their houses or apartments. [It was] 
this whole mom n’ pop industry. I figured I could 
obviously do that here. I wasn’t even thinking 
of local artists because it was supposed to be 
strictly indie, as in the genre sense. I don’t even 
want to be specific like indie pop but it’s the 
whole umbrella of indie, whether it’s shoegazer 
or whatever. I’d see a lot of compilations which 
featured all of these acts from all over the world 
from Japan to Spain or whatever so I figured I’d 
do the same thing. That was pretty easy. I’d just 
ask tracks from the bands I’d like, compile and 
give them copies, more on those terms. Again 
putting out something for the Pinoys that’s not 
what you usually hear. 

Then again, I had these friends - schoolmates 
actually - who were in a band with me, and I was 
the drummer at some point. It would eventually 
become Violent Playground. They recommended 
that I see this group that was doing mostly covers 
and I wasn’t really interested. That group was 
Orange and Lemons. So I saw them, they played 
covers: the Smiths, your usual new wave catalog 
of Manila hits. As it turned out, they already had 
originals. So I said, OK. It’s still was very new 
wavey, in fact they needed a lot of work because 
they didn’t look the part back then, but then I 
figured I could probably do something with this 
even though no one wanted to touch them. All 
the majors didn’t want them. I thought maybe we 
could tweak it a bit and get them to be a bit indie- 
popish. So they were my first. 

(DtB 

PLAYBOY: Were there any problems with the initial 
release and how did things evolve from then? 

DALMACION: I didn’t really find it difficult. In fact 
it was pretty easy. I knew how to promote them, 
what the angle was, how to hype them. Everything 
from the cover to the name. I did the first album’s 
title. The whole packaging thing was easy for me 


because this is what I like. I was helping them 
out. I would show them videos of certain bands 
and how they presented themselves onstage 
and offstage. It was like playing for me. I sort of 
thrived from that. I created the buzz. I liked it, I 
created the buzz without going through the usual 
channels. 

And then Lourd [de Veyra] who was my 
editor in Fly asked me if I wanted to manage The 
Radioactive Sago Project. I said yes and it turns out 
they just finished Urban Gulaman. I heard it and I 
thought it was amazing. It’s definitely not Orange 
and Lemons; they weren’t indie. So na g-iba siya from 
what my original vision was. So now this was the 
second local artist. Then Drip came along, then Juan 
Pablo Dream. 

These were all people I knew. Beng of Drip was 
my customer from Groove Nation. I had known Bing 
[ Austria of Juan Pablo Dream] from Put3ska. There 
are only a few bands that I discovered at a gig, like 
UpDharmaDown. 
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PLAYBOY: How exactly did you discover 
UpDharmaDown and what do you usually look for 
when you sign a band? 

DALMACION: It was in Miriam, they had a gig 
with Radioactive Sago, Brownbeat [All-Stars], and 
Radioactive Sago Project. They played after Juan 
Pablo Dream. There are just some bands out there 
that you have the gut feeling. Obviously Armi’s 
voice was something. I figured they were just one 
of the many amateur bands that were just playing 
but there was something special about them. I 
thought they were playing an Erykah Badu cover 
and it turns out that it was an original so I just 
approached them after. But it’s mostly the gut feel. 
A band doesn’t even need to be really good. There 
just has to be something about the band. It could 
be how they play or they could be really funny, it 
depends. 

First of all, [I look for] quality. I like really good 
song writing. I like good melodies. If possible, I’d like 
it to be something I really like style-wise. Obviously 
I’d want it to not sound like your typical Pinoy rock 
bands but more of the foreign bands that I like. Like 
I said, there are times when there’s just something 
about the band. The material might not be that great 
in terms of what I’m expecting but they pull it off 
really well and they’re interesting. Or they could just 
be really good musicians and maybe the material 
is not for me but I could see the potential for other 
people. 

But to put it simply, I just have to be like the 
band for whatever reason. AND they also have to 
want to work with me, which is easier said than 
done because I don’t really go after you. I don’t 
bother going after anyone. In fact, that whole 
Dharma thing, they didn’t even call me or text me 
after a week and I didn’t really care. But then they 
[eventually] did. 
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I like to be remembered as the one 
who gave inspiration, and raised the 
standards of music in our country, also 
as the one who opened the ears and 
minds of the new generation, not just 
with music but with new ideas. 


If I say I like a band, I’d ask for their demo 
or whatever but if they seem aloof then I won’t 
bother. Because there’s many bands. There are lots 
of bands out there. Who knows, even better than 
my bands. 

PLAYBOY: The way people have consumed music 
has changed drastically since Terno Recordings 
started. How has it affected how you do your 
business? 

DALMACION: It affected us in a big way because 
we came in at the tail end of how people buy music 
traditionally. Midway or even at the early point, the 
enemy was the pirate. Now it’s not even them, but 
the consumer themselves who just download. They 
might buy the album but they give the MP3 to their 
friends or upload it to a blogsite for free download. 
Obviously it’s affected us as far as CD sales. That’s 
why you think of ways of getting them to buy, hence 
the limited edition of Bi-Polar. But the sales are not 
as good as Fragmented and partly I think it’s because 
of those factors. 

If going digital means making money, hindi pa 
in e. Primarily because you can still share it. 
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PLAYBOY: What are the things that you can’t stand 
about the local music industry? 

DALMACION: It’s all about the money. The 
majority, unfortunately, just wants to produce what 
works or what Pinoys like. And we all want to make 
money, I know, but what I’m saying is, at some 
point we could adjust and maybe do a little more 
quality stuff. Or maybe improve it or balance it in 
way. Or at some point we can do some benta for the 
masa material but maybe try to balance it now and 
then. But for the most part it’s about the money. 

So it’s difficult for us. Even thought we don’t have 
the machinery that the majors do, you know payola 
and all of that, I’m basically saying this is what we 


put out. This is quality, this is good. You should like it for 
what it is. You should play it for what it was. So ang hirap 
if you’re expected to play the game of how it has been 
forever. 

The second thing that annoys me is when bands form 
other bands, and form other bands and they’re all the 
same people. You deprive the others of making it. I’m not 
even talking about Terno. [I’m talking about] bands that 
don’t even have anything, a manager, a label whatever, 
who are thinking that they can make it on their own but in 
this day and age you can actually do it by yourself through 
internet and all of that. But how can you be part of the 
scene when it’s being monopolized. It’s OK to collaborate 
but maybe if it’s three, four, five bands and it’s just the 
same people, it’s just unfair. 

PLAYBOY: Do you agree with the general perception that 
Filipinos are inherently musical? 

DALMACION: The thing about us Filipinos is that we 
are very talented when it comes to music, in singing and 
dancing. But unfortunately, the originality part lacks. It’s 
more like gaya-gaya. Fots of talent but you can’t blame 
them but at the end of the day you need to make money. 
It’s like showbands. How can you blame them for doing 
covers when it’s their way of making money because their 
clients insist on familiarity? It never changes. We always 
have to do the normal thing. 

®lH3 

PLAYBOY: What are the things that you’re into aside from 
music? 

DALMACION: I like collecting. I’d been bitten by the bug at 
a really young age. I just got to hone on one thing and I just 
need more of it. Obviously I’m into furniture, mid-century, 
depends on what interests me. The records of course. I 
happen to like film as well. They’re all tied into each other 
anyway. 

Not known to many but I’m also a clothes source. 

I’m into fashion. I don’t show it here because it’s useless. 
It’s different here. It’s difficult to express yourself. 
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You’re either seen as weird or you don’t belong 
and I’m tired of it, so my daily attire is shorts and 
a t-shirt - the roadie look. But I’m actually into 
clothes as well. I am what I like. I’m a mod. I like 
Paul Weller, I own a scooter. Basically that whole 
package. 


PLAYBOY: Will there ever come a point wherein 
you’ll feel like you’ve done enough and you’ve made 
it? Not just as a person but also in terms of Terno 
Recordings. 

DALMACION: I’m not really sure. Probably when 
I’m dead, because I don’t feel the appreciation 



right now for everything I’ve done. I’ve been 
accused of having a messianic complex, which 
I do have. I agree. I don’t know why that is. 
Probably because when we were abroad, people 
would ask me what I listened to and they’d get 
surprised with my response. They’d say, “but 
you’re Filipino, aren’t you supposed to like only 
love songs and sappy ballads.” I think that’s what 
triggered it. I’m not even nationalistic or anything 
like that. Obviously I’m proud to be Filipino but 
I’m not the one to profess that out loud and do 
nationalistic things but I want to show the rest of 
the world that things are happening there that we 
are abreast and up to par with what’s happening 
outside. It’s not just about balladeers and what 
people perceive as OPM. We can go head-to-head 
with a shoegazer in England and an indiepop 
group in Japan. At this point, you just have to be 
global. It’s going to be difficult if you just want to 
be ethnic or just show you’re Filipino. I mean it’s 
interesting but it’s such a niche thing. You have to 
be complete to compete. 

[I’ll feel like I’ve done my job] if Terno gets 
recognized outside - and I’m not talking about the 
mainstream - just on the fringes, just for some 
people to know about the label and some bands. 
Which is happening right now but in really small 
doses. Like now, we have a guest from Chicago, 
who flew in just so he could be with bands he 
really liked. He listened to some Terno bands and 
he was surprised that they were Filipino. They 
sound like the acts that he knows that are from 
Chicago. If I get more noticed like that then that 
would be a signal that I have done my job. 


GCSS 

PLAYBOY: How would you like to be remembered? 

DALMACION: [I’d like to be remembered] as the 
one who really pushed the envelope, and gave 
inspiration, and raised the standards of music in our 
country, also as the one who opened the ears and 
minds of the new generation, not just with music but 
with new ideas. 
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“... nature abhors freaks and destroys them... To a freak, 
nature is no loving madia, but a cruel stepmother. Nature 
givesbirth to a freak, cind instead of taking pity on him : 
she torturesKim... 

11 I M- Fyodor Dostoevsky 


and doing more thinking, until I hear 
the noises'coming from my w|ill, which 
divides me from my neig^^B..I leap 
out of my bed, and put my ear against 
the wall? -kfM 


place, which is in between the pile of 
dirty clothes in the laundry basket... 

I pick a cigarette, and took a long 
drag... Another attempt unsuccessful, 
and unaccomplished. I took my keys, 
and walked out of my room... I need 
air. Outside, the hallway is too damn 
dark, and lonely... I walk fast passing 
along a row of doors with graffiti, and 
peeled paint. As I pass room 10,1 heard 
the door locking from the inside. I 
shuddered—then walked faster. 


The room is crammed with torn sheets 
of paper. They used to be manuscripts 
of rejected works now destroyed by 
rats. The room reeks with the smell of 
molds thriving on uneaten pieces of 
bread, and one-month old unfinished 
bottles of soda, and beer. The room 
is small, humid, and dark... I covered 
the only window with newspapers, and 
electric tape to keep the light out. My 
room is small and sad to look at with 
its stained ceilings, peeled paint, and 
the perpetually untidy bed with the 
broken me as its centerpiece. Beneath 
my bed is a flower vase in bloom with 
a thousand, or even a million cigarette 
butts that I’ve been continually planting 
there sinf'e last month’s breakdown... 

I quit smoking a week ago because I 
ran out of smoke. I also quit working 
ft^Hnth ago—I am too sick to work... 

I. quit eating an hour ago—I’ve ran out 
t|r:Cash, and I cannot go out, .the light 
outside stings my eyes. I lay down on 
ipay^ed thinking of what I will quit 
next. I’m too tired to stand so I pee 
•pn ihy pants... I lay there, and do the 
thing that I do best: thinking, thinking 


ROOM14 


I turn fen the radio, and play Death 
Metal cfas loud so that no one will 
hear wh;at I am planning to do or what 
I might ido, or what I might not do, 
because| 1 am t0 ° damn scared to do it. 
My life is a mess, a boring mess, and it 
feels like I am trapped in this-fucking 
routine that I cannot break. I take out 
a pen, and write down the firlt few 
lines, starting again with apologies, 
then a list of people that I blame, and 
wish to see in hell—but I never state it 
directly 1 ,1 just insert the lines, “it’s not 
your fault,” or, “I’m sorry, don’t put the 
blame on yourself, the problem is with 
me,” arid a whole lot of crap... Then I 
get lost (again), or scared-1 put down 
the pen, then I crumpled the piece of 
paper, and threw it on the floor, which 
is filled with other crumpled notes 
from the previous days- I’m scared, I 
picked up the gun from the table next 
to me, and returned it to its hiding 


ROOMIO 


I have always hated men. Those dicks, 
all they did was hurt the poor and 
defenseless women, always promising 
this and that, the heaven, and the 
stars but, in the back of their minds, 
all they are after is a nice juicy bite 
of your cunt. But me, I am doomed to 
be forever a nice lay, and a nice juicy 
cunt to fuck. When I gave up men, I 
thought I would be saved... but... god, 
oh god, I’d rather have a dick up my 
ass, than to have batons, and poles, and 
vegetables up my twat. “Stop whining!” 
she commanded while shoving a candle 
up my hole. She is worse than a brute. I 
cringed as she sat down on my face, as 









she forced me to suck her smelly clam. 
My God, why am I always the victim? 
She is a monster, just like most of the 
men I know. She always shouts at me at 
the slightest mistake. She is my master, 
and this room is my prison, she never 
lets me out. She is afraid that I may run 
off with some bastard. She fears that 
I will be taken away from her. She is 
always paranoid, and jealous, because 
she knows that she lacks something 
that women need. But, look at her. 
Trying to look like the men she fears, 
she is so pathetic. But, behind her fake 
masculine pretensions of strength, 
lies her weakness, well—she is still a 
woman. I have no choice, a dyke is still 
better than a man. I look at her, and I 
tremble in fear as she stood up to lock 
the door. She moved towards me, and 
grabbed my hair, then she shoved me 
on to the table, she raised my skirt 
to expose my butt which she started 
whipping with a leather belt. I cringed 
in pain. Then she stopped. We both 
look up, as we hear a banging sound 
coming from our ceiling. 

ROOM24 


Damn where am I? Fuck I can’t get 
up... man, I’m dying... Fuck!!! Demons!!! 
Go away!!! Stop staring at me!!! 

Then suddenly, everything went too 
goddamn silent...Where did the demons 
go? I sit still listening... I hear them... 
-Man, are you out of your mind? We 
cannot take him out of this room! Fuck, 
the cops will get us! 

-What do you want to do? Leave him 
alone like that? Damn, he almost OD’d 
Are they talking about me? I’m fucking 
sure that they will kill me. THEY WANT 
TO KILL ME!!! I can hear their hearts 
beating. They are afraid, they are 
fucking afraid of me, and they want to 
kill me. 

-Man, I’ve seen worse cases than this. 
Just leave him alone, let him keep still 
for awhile. Believe me the bozo will 
return to his wits. 

- Ok! Ok! Fine. 

The demons grew quiet. I know that 
they are planning to do something... I 
must stand up to defend myself, but 
I can’t... I can’t move... They must’ve 
glued me to the damned floor... 

- Look at him, damn!!! He is totally 
wasted!!!! 

- Just keep an eye on him, I’ll go out 
we’ve ran out of cigarettes. 

- Ok, but be careful, don’t do anything 
stupid, our neighbors might get 
suspicious. 

I hear steps... Then the door cracking 
shut... I believe one of the demons 
left the room, he is going to call more 
demons who will kill me. 
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ROOM 3 


the deadline is tomorrow. I took another shot, got back 
to my homework, and didn’t mind the noise outside. 


The noose seems to be sturdy 
enough. All is set. All I need now is 
a little patience. If she doesn’t reply 
to my text messages within thirty 
minutes I will kill myself. 

30 minutes later 

Thank God!!! My phone is ringing!!! 
Let’s see who texted me... DAMN!!!! 
FUCK!!!!! A wrong sent message... 

ROOM 13 


Why is it taking too long for daddy to 
come home? I can’t wait any longer. I 
want my Jolly Meal now... Mommy said 
that if I will be good, daddy will buy 
me a Jolly Meal.... Hmmmph.. Mommy 
is asleep. I crawl out of the bed, and 
I creep towards the study table, I am 
so bored of waiting... Then I hear 
someone knocking on the door. It’s 
daddy!!! It’s daddy!!! My mommy stood 
up and she rushed to the door. I ran 
ahead of her—I reached the door first, 
and I opened it. DADDY!!! But, the man 
outside is not daddy. Looking at his 
uniform, I think he is a cop. Just like 
the cops on TV. I am scared. Mommy 
pushed me away. The two of them 
started talking. I cannot understand 
what they are talking about. Mommy 
falls on her knees and cries. 

ROOM 9 


I sat naked on the bed, smoking a 
cigarette. She just kept still, looking 
pretty behind the sheets. I moved close 
to her and ran my tongue across her 
brows, she smiles as she reached out 
for an embrace then she plants a cute 
little smack on the lips. She crawled 
out of the sheets, and sat down beside 
me. I looked at her eyes, and I can see 
the serious flame of longing burning 
bright in her pupils... I kissed her 
forehead then I spoke in my sweet 
bedroom voice. 

- Now what was it that you wanted to 
tell me earlier? 

She looked away then I held her warm 
hand. 

- Tell me please. 

Then she whispered, 

- When are you going to leave your 
wife, for me? 


ROOM 2 


The memories. I cannot break away from them. I lie 
here on my bed staring at her pictures, pasted on the 
ceiling. My pillow, wet with tears, and sweat. My blanket, 
drenched with pain. I reach out for someone to hold 
every night, but there is nothing but dead air, and the 
deafening silence of ghosts and stillness. My imaginary 
companion is the howling banshee of the past. The 
tormenting memories. 

My little angel, the eternal three-year old in her 
pink blouse blowing the candles forever on her birthday 
cake: There she is doomed, to be forever imprisoned in a 
photograph—eternal innocence, eternal youth. 

My little angel: forever smiling with the balloon in her 
hand. My angel: with that wide smile on her face, taking 
her very first steps. My little angel encased in her tomb: 
the four corners of snapshots that only show the glow 
of youth. Pictures that only show the memories that 
I want to remember. I close my eyes, but the painful 
memories creep into the mind when one is unaware 
and unarmed, when one is on the verge of sleep. I 
struggle to stay awake. I sat down, and looked up and 
stare at the pictures. On the ceilings, on the walls! I 
want to sleep. I need peace. I need rest. I’m tired. But 
the memories, THE MEMORIES!!! The room is screaming 
with memories!!! The room is screaming at me—firing 
memories into my head!!! The walls the ceiling the 
floor the bed! The room is howling, and screaming, 
and bursting with ghosts, and painful memories! These 
walls, where she banged her head, now, and then during 
her fits. This floor, in which she struggled against the 
pain, writhing, twisting , and contorting her body as 
her eyeballs rolled, and as her mouth foamed. These 
bedposts, in which against my will—I tied her hands, 
and feet so that she would keep still, and prevent her 
from injuring herself. The ceiling, which witnessed how 
I held her tired, limp body tight, as tears rolled down 
our faces after her violent fits, and convulsions. And this 
bed, this bed—I can still hear it creaking violently, I can 
still see her twisting in pain, banging her head up and 
down, I can still see her, gasping and fighting for her last 
breathe. In this bed, everyday, in every hour and every 
minute of my life—I will forever see her as she is after 
her final seizure... Here she lies, calm: pale, and lifeless. 
With eyes closed trailing with tears flowing down of her 
deathly cheeks. 

Passive. 

Still 

An angel. 


ROOM 12 


ROOM 12 


I took another sip from my now 
lukewarm bottle of strong beer. I’m 
half done with my homework. Then all 
of a sudden, I hear a loud, wailing cry 
coming from my next door neighbor. 
Damn! Too much noise at this time of 
the night. I must finish my assignment, 


Good, my homework’s done. I put my stuff in my bag 
and finish off my beer. I’m tired. I turned out the light, 
and head off to bed. 

It’s time to sleep. 


B 
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Southern 

Comfort 

n the threshold of manhood, future political 
revolutionary Ernesto “Che” Guevarra and 
his friend Alberto Granado took a circuitous 
trip through the South American continent to 
discover the truth about their own country as 
well as the neighboring nations. 

At the end of it, Guevarra summed up their journey thus: 

“We believe.. .that the division of {South} America into 
unstable and illusory nations is complete fiction. We are one 
single mestizo race from Mexico to the Magellan Straits.” 

From that uninfringeable discovery came the account of 
Brazil, once the heartland of Portuguese colonial power, as 
the penultimate place of hotness, that imperio bonito where 
women could beguile so passionately that the hurt was nigh 
visceral. 

Our stunner from Porto Alegre is testament to this. 

JULIANA ARAUJO perfectly defines for us the kind of 
sensuality that is so powerful it begs to be worshipped every 
day of the week. 

Consider the cafe au lait skin that resembles something 
God cooked to perfection in his celestial oven. Consider the 
generous curves that must have surely been shaped by the 
highest of Candomble sorcery. She could as easily be the 
quintessence of the fiery Brasiliera or the girl from Ipanema. 

Juliana makes even lounging on a couch an engaging 
spectacle. 

Juliana as a winner of PLAYBOY Brazil’s annual “Bunny Of 
the Year” award, is breathing proof that, while Guevarra’s 
singular mestizo race unites the continent, some genetic 
branches are certainly more interesting than others. 

While Juliana competed on a popular Brazilian TV show 
Country Star for a while she’s currently working at a local 
TV network. She also recently graduated with a degree in 

veterinary science. PHOTOGRAPHY BY SERGIO KOVACEVICK 

□ 


Juliana Araujo 
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She could easily be the 
quintessence of the 
fiery Brasiliera or the 
girl from Ipanema. 






































V Playboy News 


PLAYBOY ACADEMY NIGHT 

We celebrated the return to school last 
July 28 for PLAYBOY Academy: the 
second annual intercollegiate party and 
dance competition. Party was held at 
Guilly’s Resto Bar along Tomas Morato 
and all attendees danced the night away 
and PLAYBOY Models ramped the runway 
wearing the newest and most sexiest 
PLAYBOY apparel. 











Host Rizza Diaz with Playmate Billy, Phen,Ruby, Danica & Sky Playmates showing their centerfolds Playboy Bunnies 
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Grand Winner Of Playboy Academy Inter Collegiate Dance 
Show Down 


Playmate Ariane and Ms Jobie with DJ Neil and the other staff 
of 99.5 RT 



ABS-CBN Talents with Ms Beng & 
Jaymee 


Playmate Ariane with DJ Migs 



Playmate Ariane with DJ Angel, DJ Ingrid and Mr. Ver Flores 
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Pla^f mate Update 



PLAYMATE DINNER 

Miss May 2008 Billy, Miss October 2008 Danica, together with the 2010 Playmates, Echo, Naj and I on our 
first ever Playmate Dinner. We celebrated the night as VIP’s in our favourite spot over at Padrino Resto-bar in 
Makati. Their awesome food and drinks certainly made our good mood for the whole night! We will definitely 
be spotted there again for a round two! 



GAME ON 

What could be more satisfying than the Play¬ 
mates talking about gaming? This month we 
were featured by MOG TV to tell about online 
gaming. All though cameras are a part of our 
daily lives, we were still excited as ever to face 
a new challenge as we bring hotness on to the 
screen! But of course we managed to give a 
good show, as always! Game on! 
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Pla^j mate Update 


WE LOVE BILLY 

Playmate Billy Abeleda 
is what you call the total 
package. Currently a work¬ 
ing scholar that is being 
supported by the Playboy 
family, she defines beauty 
and brains the best! She 
recently spent her 24th 
birthday singing the night 
away with the Playmates 
at Center Stage Makati. We 
partied hard and showed 
our love to the hottest girl 
of the night. We love you 
Billy! 



PLAYMATES NIGHT OUT 



We never get enough of fun! Playmate Billy, this year’s Miss July 
Naj, Miss August Ar, Miss September Rhea and I together with 
the Playboy family glamorously owned the party at the Republiq 
with our dear friend Karl Roy! Need I say more? Playmates defi¬ 
nitely party the best! 



STEP UP 3D 

Miss July 2010 Naj, Miss September 2010 Rhea, Miss August 
2010 Ara, Miss May 2008 Billy and I were invited to see the 
premiere of the most awaited movie of the year, Step Up 3d! We 
enjoyed the movie together with our favorite DJ’s from Wave 
89.1.1 have to say, the Playmates really fit the red carpet. 

INTRODUCING PLAYMATE 
ARA 

I know you are itching to 
see more of Miss August 
2010 Ara Infante but you 
got to be one lucky guy to 
catch this sporty Playmate 
out. Other than keeping 
herself in shape through 
scuba diving and hiking, it 
is a fact that this darling 
I loves staying home. She tells 
Playboy proudly that she 
can stay inside her house for 
7 days straight with just her 
chocolates and cakes! The 
sweetheart is ready to wow 
the world with her Playmate 
prominence! 

e 

By Playmate Sky 
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Special Thanks to the following: 



Planet Jupiter owned by Mickey Perz 

4yh Floor Valdecon Building Brgy. Bel-Air, Makati City 

(632) 889-7006 and (0922)- 4151040 


Where How to Buy 



Malutong, Masarap. Masaya, 


Below is a list of retailers and manufacturers you can 
contact for information on where to find this month's 
featured merchandise. 


PLAYBOY Store 

Australia - Melbourne 

447 Chapel St. So. Yarra 

Melbourne Australia, 3141 

Tel: 61-398276615 

Fax: 61-398279592 

Email: southyarra@playboyfashion.com. 

au 

Hong Kong 
Shop Cl -C2 
Hamilton Mansion 
1 -3 Cleveland St. 

Causeway Bay, Hong Kong 
Tel: 852-2576-0377 

Thailand - Bangkok 
Central World Plaza Mall, 

999/9 PLAYBOY Store, 

Unit# F206 - 2nd floor 
Praram 1 Rd. Khet Pratumwan, 

Kwang Patumwan, Bangkok, 

10330, Thailand 


Tel: 662-613-1023 

United Kingdom 
153 Oxford Street 
London, W1 D2JQ 
Tel: 44-020-7292-6080 

USA - Las Vegas 
Ceasar's Palace 

3500 Las Vegas Blvd. So. E-18B 
Las Vegas, NV 89109 
Tel: 702-851-7470 

USA - Las Vegas 

The Palms, 4321 West Flamingo 

Road 

Las Vegas, NV 89103 
702-942-7777 

Velvet Rose 

Robinsons Galleria 
3rd Level 

EDSA cor. Ortigas Ave., Pasig City 


Metro Manila 
Telephone: 683-0329 

Shangri-la Plaza Mall 
3rd Level 

EDSA cor. Shaw Blvd., Mandaluyong 
City Metro Manila 
Telephone: 631-4323 

SM Mall of Asia 
2nd Level, Main Mall 
Central Business Park, Bay Blvd., Bay 
City Pasay City Metro Manila 
Telephone: 556-0731 
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Contemporary Artists Interpret the Iconic Playboy Bunny 

Featuring Josh ‘Shag’ Agle, Jennybird Alcantara, Scott Anderson, Glenn Barr, Gary Baseman, Tim Biskup, 
R. Black, Ain Cocke, Brian Ewing, Brendan Fernandes, Rod Filbrandt, Jeremy Fish, Mike Giant, Ludovica 
Gioscia, Ken Keirns, Jeremiah Ketner, Jeremy Kost, Frank Kozik, Travis Lampe, Bob Masse, Tara McPher¬ 
son, Hiroki Otsuka, Lisa Petrucci, Mark ‘Atomos’ Pilon, Bonni Reid, Isabel Samaras, Seth Scriver, Andrew 
Schoultz, Steve Seeley, Jeremy Tinder, Michelle Valigura, Saya Woolfalk and O Zhang. 

This project is part of Playboy's year-long 50th Anniversary celebration of the Playboy Club 
and Playboy Bunny The exhibit is curated by Aaron Baker, Ned West and Rotofugi Gallery 

August 27 - September 12, 2010 - Rotofugi Gallery - Chicago 

For more information please visit http://rotofugi.com/playboy/ 

Left: Right: 

Tara McPherson - Playboy Bunny Tim Biskup - The Gorgon 

Oil on Linen - 48 in x 48 in Cel Vinyl Acrylic on Paper - 24 in x 18 in 

© 2010 Tara McPherson © 2010 Tim Biskup 

© 2010 Playboy, PLAYBOY, PLAYBOY CLUB, PLAYBOY BUNNY, Rabbit Head Design 
Bunny Costume and 50th Annivesary Bunny Design are marks of Playboy. 
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Bands For The Rock the Rabbit Events 



PGII Medical Foundation Inc. 


Turbo Goth 

Rocket Mama 

Hinlalato 

Roochies 

Kadangyan 

Flicker Fusion 

Gasulina 

Basilica 

Deep Projek 

Imago 

Tuesday Wakes 


Pedicab 
Duster 
Gloc 9 

Tanya Marcova 
Markus highway 
Paraluman 
Type Cast 
Sponge Cola 
Sinosikat 
Ram Chavez Band 


Silent 



FOR MORE INFORMATION. 

PLEASE CALL 6070291,0917-PLAYBOY OR 0922-8696163 
AND LOOK FOR ALLY 




